





Doctor 
of Commercial Science 


h | Conferred on 
} JAMES H. McGraw 


N JUNE 12 the faculty of New York Uni- 
versity conferred upon James H. McGraw, 
i chairman of the board of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc., the degree of Doctor 
of Commercial Science, in recognition of Mr. 
McGraw’s many contributions to the advance of 
American business and science, through the pub- 
lications of the companies he has founded. 

Dr. George Alexander, president of the Coun- 
cil of New York University, in presenting 
a McGraw for the conferring of the degree, 
sai 





“James Herbert McGraw — Teacher, 
publisher of many technical periodicals, 
¥ broad-minded and far-seeing man of busi- 
ness, is presented for the honorary degree 

of Doctor of Commercial Science.” 
i 
\ 
4 


William H. Nichols, Acting Chancellor of 
New York University, in conferring the degree 
upon Mr. McGraw, said: 


“Educator transformed into publisher, 
‘ you have never ceased to be an educator. 
Your notable career accentuates that ten- 
‘ dency in commercial life through which, 
however private its form, its operations 
have a public character and become an 
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2 ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


SCREEN GRID 
R A DIO 
Yy 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 


No. 642 Stromberg-Carlson, with 
built-in dynamic speaker, employs 3 
UY-224 A.C. Screen Grid, one UY- 
227, one UX-245, and one UX-280 


Radiotrons. 


East of Roaies 9247.50 


PROFIT f 





No. 641 Table Model, similar operating unit. 


Min... ..... else 











or the DEALER 


Here are eight reasons for dealer success with the 


Stromberg - Carlson line: 


1. Screen Grid Radio — perfected 
through a year's experience man- 
ufacturing screen grid aircraft 
receivers. 

2. The Famous Stromberg - Carlson 
Tone. 

3. Luxurious beauty of cabinetwork. 

4. No over - production to result in 
cut-rate sales. 


5. Direct-to-dealer selling; permit- 
ting careful zoning of trading areas 
to prevent over-crowding. 

6. Widest latitude of patent license. 


7. Co-operative advertising to assist 
the individual dealer. 
8. Coast-to- Coast broadcasting— 
' national magazine and newspaper 
advertising. 


Listen Wednesday Evenings to the Coast-to-Coast Broadcast of the Stromberg-Carlson Orchestra, 
over the National Broadcasting Company's Blue Network and Associated Stations. 


STROMBERG -CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICAL 76 THE : ASSOCIATED - BUSINESS - PAPERS . 
MERCHANDISING @@: EDITORIAL AWARDS 


Awarded hae! cli) 
1928 


First Honorable 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


"Is accorded honorable mention for outstanding service to its industry 
Between January 1, 1927 and December 31, 1928 


THE ASSOCIATED pues PAPERS, INC. JURY OF AWARDS 


Mention 
a : Ife 


mee PRESIDENT £4 % yore Ff a alk eae CHAIRMAN 


Outstanding OP Cae Wifes e. 


Service | = ; 


, eee 


to Its tay 


in Associated Business Papers 
Editorial Awards for campaign 
to safeguard appliance users 
against sub-standard material. 








_ Gering The F ACTS the 





The campaign, conceived and conducted by 
L. E. Moffatt, managing editor, sought to bring 
to the attention of the industry at large, the 
hazards connected with the sale of wiring ma- 
terial and appliances that failed to measure up 
to standard requirements. 

There was no guesswork in connection with 
the gathering of data. Members of the staff 
personally visited various stores and bought 
Sesacancize material which was later submitted to the Elec- 

os | tric Testing Laboratories. The results of the 

laboratory tests were published monthly in a 
LECTRICAL "MERCHANDISING, in recogni- series of leading articles. 

tion of its campaign against sub-standard electri- The campaign against the sub-standard appliance is 

cal appliances and material, was awarded First not a sporadic activity of this paper. It is an editorial 

Honorable Mention recently in the Associated Business mission which is being carried on at all times as a defi- 
Papers Editorial Awards. nite part of our service to the trade. 





years show that it is slowly being squeezed between 

the jaws of a pair of pincers. One jaw is a 
decline in the kilowatt hour sales and revenue for each 
dollar of investment. The other jaw is a rising invest- 
ment per kilowatt of installed generating capacity. 


In spite of this squeezing, our rate of return has 
lowered only slightly in the period under consideration. 
The return has thus held up because of a splendid steady 


increase in operating efficiency produced by our engi- 
neers, and economies in financing and other phases of 
management produced by consolidations and groupings 


of operating companies. The excellent financial show- 
ings the electrical utilities in general are able to make at 
present are a tribute to technical progressiveness and 
administrative ability. They must in time, however, re- 


flect the trends in sales and investment if those are not 
corrected. 

The figures I am using in this paper were collected by 
the Statistical Department of our Association from its 
own records, and data of the Census Bureau. They 
cover the entire electricity supply industry of the 
country, with inter-company sales eliminated. 

In 1922 there were sold 7.54 kilowatt hours for each 
dollar invested in plant and equipment. In 1927 this 
figure dropped to 6.61 kilowatt hours, a decrease of 
124 per cent. 

The average price a kilowatt hour sold in 1922 was 
2.81 cents, while in 1927 it was 2.71 cents, a decrease 
of 34 per cent. : 

The revenue for the dollar of investment in 1922 was 
21.1 cents. In 1927 it had decreased to 17.9 cents, or 
15 per cent. 

The 1922 rate of capital turnover was once in 4.72 
years. In 1927 it was once in 5.58 years, or 18 per 
cent longer. 

In this period, from 1922 to 1927, the installed gen- 
erating capacity increased 78 per cent. The average 
generation per kilowatt installed increased 4 per cent. 
The investment per kilowatt installed increased from 
$312 to $367, or 174 per cent. 

The balance available for interest, dividends and sur- 
plus showed an average rate of return for the industry 
in 1922 of 7.58 per cent. In 1926 it was 7.30 per cent. In 
1927 it was 7.48 per cent. In order that these facts may 
be seen in their proper 
relationship, it is nec- 
essary to interpret 
them by the introduc- 
tion of paralleling 
facts. As we all 


Tress in our industry over a period of several 


We Mu St 











™ “The place to sell know, there have been 
more service is in the ee ee 

‘ rate reductions, par- 

home. Domestic sales ticularly in domestic 
are and always will re- or household _ rates. 
main the back-bone of Se 


take pride in the fact 
that electricity is the 
only item in the cost 
of living figures, com- 
piled by the Federal 
Government, which is 
lower now than it 
was before the World 


our business.” 























By M S Sto AN War. That, in part, accounts for the steady dercease 
° ° in the revenue received for each dollar of investment. 

; — : age 96 

President, New York Edison Company, (Continued on page 96) 
President-Elect, National Electric Light Association / *From an address delivered at the N.E.L.A. Convention, Atlan- 


tice City, June 3-7, 1929. 
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poses will be made only when, in addition to a 

generous use of light, there is also, in most homes, 
a very general use of a larger variety of electric appli- 
ances. 

What the electrical industry needs, in so far as resi- 
dence business is concerned, is the creating of a great 
public appreciation of and greater indulgence in the 
comforts which complete electric service provides. 

The magic of electricity must be made spectacular in 
order that it may catch and hold public interest, as radio 
and aviation have held the interest of all people. 

The electrical home must be made a fad among house- 
keepers and home builders. 

Electrical methods must be set up as a style of house- 
keeping and a craze for it created just as the demand for 
color in kitchen and bath room was created; and as de- 
mand for electric refrigeration is now being created. 

The speed with which the style of electrical house- 
keeping will be established will depend upon the degree 
of sales promotion given to the appliances that perform 
the house work that is hard to do. Other appliances 
will follow the trend of the style. 

The appliance with the largest over the counter de- 
mand, the electric iron, eliminated hard, hot tiresome 
effort; the second largest selling appliance, the vacuum 
cleaner, and the third largest selling appliance, the wash- 
ing machine, eliminated the hardest, most disagreeable 
and unhealthiest of all household duties. That is why 
they are the largest sellers. 


r NHE maximum sale of current for residence pur- 


RECENT survey developed the information that 

55 per cent of the owners of electric refrigerators 
purchased them to eliminate the inconvenience and labor 
of using ice. Less than 10 per cent purchased for rea- 
sons of health. 

To catch and hold the public interest, to overcome the 
fixed ideas and habits of housekeepers and to set up a 
style or craze for electrical methods of housekeeping, 
requires the use of every known promotional method 
used with such intensity and skill as to sway a whole 
nation and accomplish in months a degree of progress 
that would otherwise take years. Such are the methods 
that are building the electric refrigeration business. They 
should be applied to 
the sale of all electri- 


The Need for 


Balanced 


Merchandising 








cal appliances, regard- 





less of type or current 
consumption. 

The present national 
volume of electrical 
retail sales, including 
appliances and acces- 
sories, has been esti- 
mated to be a little 
over $750,000,000. 

It is neither exag- 
gerated nor unfair to 
say that volume of 
sales has been accom- 
plished with efforts 


to 1ts customers.” 





“A well organized 

. merchandising de- 
partment isa... logt- 
cal part of central © 
station organization be- 
cause it completes the 
utility’s whole service 








that were, in many 



























localities, very inade- 
quate. 
So, it seems rational to state that with a great com- 
bined industry effort that is national in scope, thoroughly 
(Continued on page 93) 





*From an address delivered at the N.E.L.A. Convention, Atlan- 
tic City, June 3-7, 1929. 
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By F. D. Pemsieton 


Assistant to Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Public Service 

Electric and Gas Company of New Jersey; Chairman, Merchan- 

dising Bureau, Commercial National Section, National Electric 
Light Association 
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5 most varied and elaborate 
exhibits in electrical history” was the common verdict 
on the showing in the new Atlantic City auditorium dur- 


ing the NELA Convention. The amount and display 
of electrical merchandise was especially striking. Con- 
struction and distribution material were just as much in 
evidence as in former years, while merchandise exhibits 
had grown in number, extent, and variety. 
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The importance of the exhibits from the top execu- 
tive’s viewpoint was made clear by President Preston S. 
Arkwright in his address referring to the impressive 
display of merchandise and material in the great exhi- 
bition hall of the auditorium: 

“The exhibition is in keeping with the electrical in- 
dustry and the Auditorium,” he said. “The manufac- 
yurers and the Exhibition Committee have excelled 
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themselves. It is the largest, most 
complete and most attractively dis- 
played exhibition we have ever en- 
joyed. It excels any previous exhi- 
bition of any industry. Its value in 
education and interest to our membership is more than 
sufficient recompense for the entire cost in time and 
money devoted to holding and attending the convention.” 
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\\h i By S. J. Ryan : 


President, Rines Brothers Company, Portland, Main- 
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: 

The Casu Forecast will help to oper- 

ate a credit business without frequent 
recourse to emergency borrowing. | 
58 Electrical Merchandising, July, 1929 
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ind Mh ore Mooney 


ECAUSE of the seeming greater ease of 

effecting sales on an instalment basts, the 

electrical appliance business is becom- 
ing more of a credit business than is alto- 
gether necessary. Not only 1s the importance of 
cashs sales sometimes lost sight of, but the 
owner of the business does not always keep 
clearly before him his cash position. 


The fact can hardly be lost sight of that even 
when goods are sold on time, the merchant must 
pay for the goods and for services in cash. 
However trite it sounds to say that there are no 
profits but cash profits, some merchants have 
been known to overlook this commonplace. 
Book profits in the form of accounts receivable 
have often given a merchant a wrong idea of 
his actual position; a mental hazard that has 
cost many a specialty operation grave embar- 
rassment, if not worse. 


And yet it is simple enough to see the opera- 
tion of even a credit business in cash terms. 
Any merchant or manager can easily forecast 
his cash requirements and by a clear forecast 
he can provide for meeting them before they 
are due. In that way not only saving himself 
much grief, but exercising closer control over 
the basic elements of his own business. 


A clear picture of the cash needed over say 
a three months’ period and the sources from 
which it must be obtained 1s of very great im- 
portance to the dealer in his relation with his 
banker. Every merchant has to borrow money, 
and if his cash receipts and disbursements are 
so worked out that the banker can see clearly 
at the time the dealer applies for a loan qust 
what provisions are made for repayment, the 
merchant's chances for obtaining that loan are 
considerably increased. 


In order to illustrate the simplicity of the 
cash forecast and the interesting picture of a 
business operation it discloses, let us tmagine 
a dialogue between a banker and an electrical 
merchant who is looking for financial 
accommodation. 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 1929 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANT: 


“Good morning, Mr. Banker. I am arranging 
for my financing for the early Fall months 
and want to talk matters over with you.” 


BANKER: 


“Fine. Have you some figures available? If 
so, we should be able to decide this matter very 
promptly.” 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANT: 


“T have them right here. As you know, you 
are holding my note for $10,000 due July 31st 
and I brought along my Trial Balance.” 





Trial Balance 
June 30, 1929 








Assets itie 

Cash on Hand & Deposit $2,500. Mdse. Bills Payable $10,085 

Mdse. Inventory (Cost) 25,572. Note due 7/51/29 10,000 

Accts. Receivable 35,000. Taxes, Ins., etc. 341. 

Fictures & Equipment 2,800. 

(at depreciation) 

Good Will & Leasehold 1. . 

$65,673 $20,426 


Deferred Asset: 

10 per cent reserve on lease 
Contracts of $50,000 

Sold to Financing Co. 3,000. 











BANKER: 

“Well this is all right, so far as it goes. Your 
ratio of assets to liabilities is O. K. And 
moreover they are practically all quick assets, 
such as cash, accounts receivable and inven- 
tory. What have you in mind?’ 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANT: 


“T’ll need to renew that note when it falls due, 
and possibly I will require more money shortly 
after. That’s why I want to talk things over 
with you about how I am operating my busi- 
ness.” 

BANKER: 

“Of course we want to accommodate you just 
as far as we consistently can, so this is the 
best possible time to go into details. You 
say this Trial Balance is not all the figures 
you have with you? Well, then, supposing you 
just let me put down in my own way the 
things I want to learn of your business and 
then we'll see how things shape up.” 

“First, what will your amount of sales be 
each month? How much will your collections 
amount to? How much are your cash sales 
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CASE FORECAST 
galy 
Receipts Disbursements 
Cash on Hand & Deposit July 1, 1929 $ 2,310 7. Mdse. Bille Payable $ 4,464 
in July 


Estimeted July Collections . 35,800 





8. Rent, Rages, Advertis- 5,296 


(Accounts Receivable 7/1/29 $35,200) ing, etc. 
Estimated Seles July $14,000 9. Note due 7/50/29 10,000 
Down Payments 1,120 19,760 
Cash Sales 2,800 
Receipts Sale Contracts to finance Co. 4,500 
Lease Reserve Paynents 300 
Cash Discounts Earned on Mdse. Bills 245 Deficit 4,987 
Paid 
$14,775 $14,775 
dpgust 
Cash (New,Note less Deficit) $ 5,015 7. Mdse. Bills Payable in $ 5,621 
August 
Estimated Collections 3,678 . 
(Accounts Receivable $36,780) 8. Rent, Wages, Advertis- 5,851 
ing, etc. 
Estimated Sales $11,000 
Down Payments 880 9. Interest, Taxes, etc. 641 
Cash Seles 2,200 ~—— 
Receipts Sale Contracts to finance Co. 5,600 
Lease Reserve Payments . 350 Surplus 5,889 
Cash Discounts Earned i. eet 
$16,002 $16,002 
Septexber 
Cash on Hand $ 5,889 7. Mdse. Bills Payable $ 6,100 
Estimated Collections 3,702 8. Rent, Wages Advertis- 6,740 
(accounts Receivable $57,022) g, etc. 
Estimated Sales $16,000 9. Miscellaneous 300 
Down Paynents 1,250 15,140 
Cash Sales 3,500 
Receipts Sale Contracts to finance Co. 5,600 Surplus 3,496 
Lease Reserve Payments 390 
Cash Discounts Earned 305 
$16,656 $16,636 
October 
Cash on Hand $'3,496 7. Mdse. Bills Payable 9,940 
Estimated Collections 8. Rent, Wages, Advertis- 8,150 
(Accounts Receivable $40,570) 4,057 ing, etc. 
Estimated Sales $27,000 %. Bote due 10/51/29 10,000 
Down Payments 2,160 $28,090 
Cash Sales 5,400 
Receipts Sale Contracts to finance Co. 18,500 Surplus 1,450 
Leese Reserve Payments 4350 
Cash Discounts Earned 497 
$29,540 $29,540 
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A Cash Forecast shows clearly the money that will be required 
to operate a business over a three months period. The merchant 
who shows his banker such a plan for operation will experience 
little difficulty in getting the required loan. 


and your down payments? What other money 
have you coming into your business? I will 
also want to know how much your expenses 
are to be each month; what bills you'll have 
to pay and any other monies you estimate will 
have to be paid out. 

“In all of this I am interested only in your 
cash receipts and disbursements; your receipts 
or income to be estimated conservatively and 
your disbursements or outgo to include every 
penny you will have to spend.” 


The Banker, drawing a pad of paper to him, 
heads it Cash Forecast, subheads the left half 
Receipts and the right half Disbursements. He 
then proceeds to ask the Electrical Merchant 
for the information on his cash income and 
outgo, placing each item carefully in its respec- 
tive place on the rough form, which covers 
the months of July, August, September and 
October. The result showing clearly the cash 
needs of the business and how they are to be 
provided for is shown at the left. 


BANKER: 


“Now, here we are with a Cash Forecast of 
your business for the next four months. It 
wasn’t hard to make was it? And yet it has a 
great value, to you in your operation of your 
business in that it acts as a sort of a guide and 
to me, as your banker, when you come to me 
for financial assistance. I know where you 
are heading and so do you. Cash is and will 
always be the greatest requirement of your 
business, so you should always know im 
advance what your cash position will be at any 
given time. You note that this will leave you 
with a surplus at the end of October of $1,450, 
even after paying my renewed note, but you 
will also owe for the goods sold or part of the 
goods you sold in October. That will be 
practically the only thing you will owe. 
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“Now, here are a few things I want to ask 
you about. 

“Your accounts receivable on July lst were 
$35,200; on October 31st they will be about 
$41,000, although in the meantime you will 
have sold $68,000 of goods, of which 80 per 
cent is on credit. Of course I know you sell 
some of your accounts to the Finance Co., but 
tell me more of how you work this part of your 
business.” 


ELEcTRICAL MERCHANT: 


“T am financing about half of those accounts 
out of the money I borrow from you. That 
is cheaper for me. But because such a high 
percentage of my business is done ‘on time’ 
I have to sell some of my paper to the finance 
people. So I try to arrange that as condi- 
tions permit. You'll notice when it comes to 
October, and I have to pay back that note to 
you, that I will seli a very large portion of my 
paper to them.” 


BANKER: 


“Tt certainly must keep you juggling. And 
that is a point I want to bring out: You must 
do a larger percentage of cash business. 1 don’t 
care how you do it, whether you sell more 
articles for cash or whether you get larger 
down payments on what you sell, but you are 
constantly starving your business and some day 
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you'll have to pay the price unless you raise 
your percentage of cash to charge. 

“T know you'll tell me it can’t be done and 
all that, but it is being done by the wisest 
merchants. After all, replevin clause or not, 
you are responsible for every dollar of those 
contracts. No one else is sharing this respon- 
sibility with you. The manufacturer has had 
his money, the distributor has his, but you 
haven’t yours. 

“For the sake of argument let us say these 
accounts will pay out 100 per cent (which of 
course they will not) look how long you have 
to wait for your money. Your fellow merchant 
in most lines collects about 50 per cent of his 
accounts the month following sale; you collect 
about 10 per cent. See how clearly this Cash 
Forecast has pointed out that weakness in your 
operation.” 


AL MERCHANT: 


“T could get long dating on my invoices in- 
stead of taking my cash discount; that would 
make it easier on my cash but of course I want 
to save those discounts, they mount up to quite 
a lot.” 


“A longer dating would not remedy matters, 

it would only postpone the reckoning. You are 
correct in saving your discounts and in bor- 
rowing money for that purpose, but don’t for- 
get you are in a selling business, not a collecting 
business. 
“There are several ways of helping to in- 
crease your cash available. One of them is 
for you to save money in your business. Look 
at your expenses for instance; for the four 
months shown here they run up to 38 per cent 
of your sales. I would certainly go over them 
right away if I were you; to be on the safe 
side they should be cut down $3,000 to $4,000. 
You should use a budget, a simple budget, and 
it would be worth its weight in gold for just 
such things as this. 

“We are going to renew your note for you, 
Mr. Electrical Merchant, but I want to im- 
press upon you that we are also most anxious 
to work with you to improve your financial 
position by suggestions such as the above, not 
to the point that we shall lend you less money, 
but in order that we may be able to loan you 
more—as you expand.” 


Banker: “You see, Mr. Mer- 
chant, this Cash Forecast shows 
that you must do a larger per- 
centage of cash business. Either 
sell more articles for cash or get 
larger down payments. That ts 
where the value of a cash fore- 
cast lies—it points out weakness 
in your operation.” 
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~ Customer 
aw. Buys 


Robertson* 


Chairman, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


HAT the customer buys is, first of all, light—not 
electric current, but light. Then he buys heat; 
or, rather, hot fragrant coffee, crisp bacon, hot 


toast and waffles, and all the magical things that come out 
of the chafing dish and off the electric range. Finally, he 


buys some form of action, such as is manifested by the ~ 


vacuum cleaner, the washing machine, the ironer, the 
electric fan, and many other devices—but none of these 
things purchased by the consumer have the remotest 
connection in his mind with kilowatt-hours, or watts. 

All this is very simple and is very well known to all of 
you, and I fancy that some of you are saying :—‘Well, 
what of it?” We know very well what the consumer does 
with electric current!’’ But the importance of it lies in 
this fact:—if the consumer is primarily interested in 
buying hot coffee, rather than kilowatt hours, from the 
great power company that serves him, then that great 
power company must interest itself in furnishing that 
coffee ; provided, of course, the customer co-operates to 
the extent of providing a few coffee beans and a little 
water to help out the transaction. 


OW are we meeting this problem of furnishing the 

customer not with electric current, but with the 
services which flow from the proper use of electric cur- 
rent? One thing is certain—the response of the cus- 
tomer in the use of electric current will be exactly com- 
mensurate with the service he receives expressed in terms 
of the things he wants. In other words, if the electric 
iron works perfectly, the housewife uses it frequently 
and buys another as soon as it wears out—if a modern 
iron ever does wear out. If the vacuum cleaner is re- 
liable, it is constantly in service and is replaced by a new 
one as soon as it is done for—and so on. 

But if the iron is unsatisfactory, due to some fault in 
the iron, or the circuit, or what-not, it goes onto the shelf 
and the house-keeper sticks to the good old-fashioned 
things she was brought up with. So it would appear to 
be the better part of wisdom to see that the facilities 
which enable consumers to receive in their homes those 
comforts and conveniences which they want are main- 
tained in a high state of efficiency. Their reliability must 





*From an address delivered at the N.E.L.A. Convention, 
Atlantic City, June 3-7. 
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be unquestioned—they must be economical—they must be 
convenient—they must be serviceable—and they must of 
course be fool-proof, so that they may be used frequently 
without any danger whatever. 


E HAVE already reached a high degree of perfec- 

tion in meeting this standard, but it is a field 
where there is much yet to be done. Neither the power 
companies nor a few manufacturers control the situation. 
The facilities used in the average home.are produced by 
more than 1,000 manufacturers and are for sale in more 
or less variety in at least 25,000 electrical, department, 
hardware, and other stores. The power company might 
well say that if it controlled the appliances the consumer 
fastens to the sockets, it could then be sure that the serv- 
ice would be exactly what the most exacting critic would 
require ; but inasmuch as the consumer is free to buy his 
appliances from anyone, the power company is absolved 
from all responsibility. 

There is nothing to prevent the power company from 
taking this attitude, but that will in no sense relieve it 
from the criticism the consumer is going to make when 
he fails to get the hot coffee which he conceives he is 
buying from the power company. In other words, the 
power companies and the electrical industry as a whole 
are going to be blamed for the failure of any member of 
the industry, whether he is a maker of switches, coffee 
percolators, Christmas tree devices, or what-not. All of 
these simple things contribute to making electric service 
good or bad, as far as the consumer is concerned ; and if 
it is bad, he is dissatisfied and lends a willing ear to the 
gossip of the fault finder. 

As I said in the beginning, much has already been done 
along this line, but I believe we can do very much more 
if we will look upon our merchandising facilities, not 
only as money-making departments to be run on a sound 
economic basis, but also as places where the right type 
and kind of appliances at different price levels are on 
display for the information of the customers of the power 
company. 
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"The Mosr VALUABLE Service 


By T. O. Kennedy 


General Manager, Ohio Public Service Company 
Chairman, Lighting Bureau, 
N.E.L.A. Commercial Section 


’ and power industry in the United States shows a 
remarkable growth of the use of central-station 
power in manufacturing establishments. Electric light- 
ing has almost entirely supplanted other forms of 
illumination in cities, towns and hamlets, and even in 
rural districts. 

To make electric service so universally available, the 
electric utility companies have invested fourteen billions 
of dollars in generation, transmission and distribution 
facilities and, in so doing, have made a material contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of the nation and to the improve- 
ment of living conditions. 

The industry has a greater obligation, however, than 
merely making electric service available. It must pro- 
mote, encourage and make possible the use of that service 
by each customer to the maximum extent that the cus- 
tomer can use it for his benefit. It follows, therefore, 
that in addition to the highest type of managerial and 
engineering ability for construction and operation, the 
industry must have outstanding commercial talent with 
vision and aggressiveness. 

We will have to confess that we have done a poor 
job of selling our service during the forty-seven years 
that our industry has been in existence. We can take 
small credit for the extensive use of electric power in 
manufacturing. The power users themselves, quick to 
take advantage of every possible opportunity to increase 
efficiency, have applied electricity in their production 
processes. We did not sell our service to them—they 
bought it. 

These industrial users, however, constitute only about 
five per cent of our total customers. The other ninety- 
five per cent, more than twenty two million customers, 


A STUDY of the development of the electric light 


.are yet making but meager use of our service. Here is 


our opportunity and, no less, our obligation. 

Without question, the most valuable service we have 
to offer these customers and the service they most lack 
and need is proper illumination. 


HE lighting Bureau has attempted to awaken the 
interest of the N.E.L.A. Member Companies in the 
development of additional lighting business and has tried 
to formulate specific plans that could be put into effect by 
member companies desiring to accomplish this purpose. 
The Home Lighting Committee, under its chairman, 
Mr. W. T. Blackwell, has done excellent work. One 
serial report was prepared outlining the organization and 
duties of a home lighting service department and it also 
contains suggestions covering the selection of the per- 
sonnel of such a department. 
The second serial report of this committee embodies 
a critical analysis of various refixturing campaigns car- 
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ried on by utilities throughout the country and recom- 
mends a suggested form of refixturing activity for the 
guidance of member companies contemplating such work. 

The committee also arranged for the preparation of 
literature for distribution to prospects by home lighting 
specialists connected with member companies. 

The Commercial and Industrial Lighting Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. Daniels has done most 
effective work in promoting better contact between archi- 
tects and lighting service men of the member companies. 


HE Electrical Advertising Committee, under the 

chairmanship of Mr. C. J. Eaton, has been most 
aggressive throughout the year. Considerable work has 
been done on the formulation of a model sign ordinance 
which will be complete at an early date. The need of 
such an ordinance is generally recognized. 
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In May, 1924 


the story reproduced below 
appeared in “Electrical Mer- 
chandising,’ Russell Morrison 
was one of the first electrical 
contractor-dealers featured in 
a series of articles entitled 
“Electrical Dealers Who Are 
Making Money—And Why.” 
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fe HE electrical appliance business is either an 
inspiration or a: kick in the pants!” 

In this epigrammatic fashion, Russell Mor- 
rison, proprietor of the Morrison Electric Shop of 
Easton, Pa., summarizes a perspective of nearly twenty 
years in the business of retailing appliances. To take 
Morrison at his own word running an electric shop has 
been very much of an inspiration. From year to year 
he has managed to maintain a constant volume of 
business which averaged about $145,000 annually. 

“Just what changes have you noticed in the past 
five years?” I asked Mr. Morrison. ‘Has the volume 
of your business decreased to any extent or does it 
show an increase? Do you do more or less wiring and 
contracting business than you did formerly? Have you 
adopted any new merchandising policy? Do you do more 
advertising? In other words, just what aspects of your 
business would you feel were of greatest significance 
today °” 

“It would seem to me,” Mr. Morrison replied, “that 
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By Laurence 


the most significant change that has taken place in my 
business during the last five years is a letting-up on the 
contracting end of the business and a decided concen- 
tration on the selling of major appliances. I do less 
contracting business today than in 1924 by nearly fifty 
per cent. The fixture business, too, has shown a 
decided falling-off. My gross sales, however, show a 
tendency to increase as time goes on. A good indication 
of that was our figure for last month’s business, 
$16,959 (May, 1929) which represents the largest in- 
dividual month I have had since I started business. 

“TI find that concentration of selling effort, advertising 
and promotional work of all kinds on the major appli- 
ances, refrigeration, ranges washing machines and radio 
brings in the greatest returns.” 

Mr. Morrison pointed out that a comparison of his 
figures for two months in 1924 and 1929 showed some 
interesting facts in support of his contention that major 
appliances show the great increases in volume. 

There was surprisingly little difference shown in the 
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first three months of January, February and March 
of 1924 and 1929 respectively. In each instance they 
varied slightly between $8,000 and $10,000. In April 
and May, however, the figures for 1929 show almost 


100 per cent increase over the corresponding months 
in 1924: 


1924 1929 
April $8,445.00 $15,839.00 
May $7,639.00 $16,959.00 


The doubled volume may be largely attributed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Morrison to the promotional effort on 
electric refrigeration (General Electric) which the 
spring months ushered in. During the same months 
Morrison entered more actively into the selling of 
electric ranges, too, due to the added incentive pro- 
vided by a cooperative dealer-central station campaign 
put on by a nearby lighting company. Morrison esti- 
mated that the combined activity on ranges (Armstrong) 
and refrigeration would put his June and July figures 
up to new high levels. 
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Five years later—Morrtson is 
still making money. In the 
following article he tells of 
the changes that have taken 
place in the appliance busi- 
ness during that time and how 
his business has met them. 


RUSSELL 
MorRrIson 


Proprietor, 
Morrison 
Electric Shop, 
Easton, Pa. 


“I am especially proud of the fact that our sales for 
the first three months of 1929 showed no special falling- 
off,” said Morrison, “because early in the year we 
suffered a bad fire which caused $18,000 worth of 
damage to the store and seriously affected the business. 
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“The fire broke out one night and partially destroyed 
part of the store. But all the time the firemen were 
fighting the flames, we were fighting the effects of the 
water on the rest of the stock. We kept at it all night 
long. The next morning we opened for business as 
usual. For the next few weeks, however, there were 
workmen about rebuilding the interior of the store and, 
undoubtedly, it hampered our efficiency in selling to a 
certain degree. 

“I noticed one curious thing about that time, though, 
that showed me that the average customer is not es- 
pecially concerned with the externals of selling as long 
as they have confidence in the man with whom they are 
doing business. A stack of fresh lumber was piled up 
on the floor in front of the refrigerators on display. A 
customer was in the store to look at a refrigerator and 
to inspect it closely they had to clamber over a pile of 
wood. They didn’t seem to mind, though, and ended 
up by buying the machine and paying cash.” 


NE of the surprising things about the Morrison 

establishment is that the volume of business is 
maintained with no outside salesmen. With refriger- 
ation, for instance, Morrison keeps an unusually full 
display for a store of the size. Twelve models are 
lined up along one side of the store and one window 
is devoted to a cabinet. This impressive display not 
only assures him of having the right model at the right 
time, Morrison said, but creates a feeling of confidence 
in the establishment on the part of the customer. 

A portion of the volume on refrigeration sales is 
recruited from a method of sub-distribution employed 
by Morrison. Four other stores in Easton, allied to the 
house-furnishings business carry a display of refriger- 
ators supplied by Morrison who is exclusive distributor 
in his town. The other stores employ their own sales- 
help and receive 15 per cent on the sale of every re- 
frigerator. They also do all financing of time payments 
in connection with the sale.. 

“How do you keep bringing the people into your 
store?” I asked Morrison. 

“Well, a large part of my trade are customers who 
keep coming back,” Morrison replied, “but the chief 
thing I rely upon is advertising. The manufacturers are 
granting larger percentages to the dealer today than 
they ever did for participation in cooperative news- 
paper advertising. A dealer who advertises on an 
average of about three times a week is bound to get 
very definite results. It is the regularity rather than the 
amount of display which has the greatest effect.” 


PART from concentration on merchandising rather 
than contracting; doing away with outside sales- 
men and increased advertising activity, Morrison has 
instituted several other changes during the five year 
period that followed naturally with the broader changes. 
As far as possible he has done away with long-term 
payments and small down payments on major appliances. 
Bad debts were automatically reduced and accounts re- 
ceivable which in 1924 were listed at $28,500.00 have 
been reduced in 1929 to $24,000.00—a direct result of 
the changed policy on long-term payments. 

Morrison also decided that his store could be operated 
on a smaller selling expense and he further decreased 
his overhead by cutting down on the number of sales- 
men in his store. All these savings were reflected, of 
course, in his net profits and in keeping with his- policy 
of building up his business, Morrison has increased his ; 
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capital account from $70,000 in 1924 to $92,000 in 1929 
an average addition of $4,400 per year. 

“There is a lot of business to be obtained here,” 
Morrison declared. “We haven’t begun to exhaust the 
possibilities or to approach the saturation point. That 
is One reason we endeavor to do business, as far as 
possible on a cash basis. Almost everything that goes 
out of our store including electric refrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines or radio, is sold for cash. When we 
sell on time payments, which we are perfectly willing 
to do to the right people, we get no less than one-third 
down and the balance in about two more payments. 

“After all, I think that the dealer is inclined to over- 
look the fact that there are a lot of people with money 
who want to buy electric refrigeration or electric ranges. 
They don’t all have to be educated to the advantages of 
owning such appliances. Our first concern, then, is to 
see that we have a sufficient number of models on hand 
in order to help these people make up their minds as to 
their particular requirements. Then you must advertise 
with a fair show of regularity to bring them into your 
store. Most people enjoying an average income are 
merely casting around trying to decide from the manu- 
facturer’s advertising or the different makes of re- 
frigerators on display, just which they want to own.” 

One of the reasons Morrison keeps ahead of changing 
conditions in the electrical appliance field is because his 
business is run efficiently. For years he has kept a 
complete and detailed record of sales. He knows every 
week or month just how his sales of particular lines 
compare with previous years. The business is depart- 
mentalized into six main divisions: washers, cleaners, 
refrigeration, radio, heating appliances and fixtures and 
wiring supplies. If sales totals reveal a falling-off in 
one line, he is prepared to start some additional activity 
in another direction. Before him on the desk every day 
is a sheet of paper containing the monthly sales totals 
for the past five years. Knowing just what he has done 
in the past, he is in an excellent position to set his own 
quotas and surpass them if possible. Right there is one 
of the characteristics of Morrison as a merchant. He 
sets himself a harder job than if he had a superior to 
whom he had to answer. 


6¢fl AMAZES me,” Morrison remarked at one point, 

“that so many electrical appliance dealers are com- 
plaining of the lack of business and the difficulty of 
making a living selling appliances. I never found it so 
in my experience. In fact, one of the things I suffer 
from here is lack of competition. I have been informed 
that the lighting company here are going into the mer- 
chandising business and that is the first good news that 
I’ve heard for a long time. 

“For nearly twenty years now I have been carrying 
the burden of promotional advertising and educational 
campaigning to get across the idea of the use of elec- 
tricity to the women of Easton. It is a big job for one 
man to do alone and I’m pleased that the central station 
is going to take a hand in the work. The more people 
there are stirring up interest and enthusiasm in the use 
of electrical appliances, the more business there will be 
for all concerned. 

“A lot of dealers complain about central station 
competition but I think they are looking for a hard 
luck excuse. A dealer who has been carrying on for a 
number of years without the benefit of a strong mer- 
chandising hand to assist in promoting the sale of ap- 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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The great out-doors and ready, waiting, 
food temptingly spread before the eye, 
1s always an attraction. The idea 
appeals to the imagination and by that 
token secures and holds attention in a 
window. In this display a small cloud 
of steam helped to attract attention. 























cheerful and appetizing window display fitting the 

season, suggesting the call of the great out-doors. 
Food is called for by out-door appetities and here is not 
only the usual cold picnic spread, but hot food as well 
from the electric cooker. Also, the card on the left side 
suggests comfortable cooking at home for the warm 
weather. 

This display is given action and additional drawing 
power by the steam pouring from the cooker on the right. 
One drawback to this display is that a closed window 
space will cause the steam to collect on the glass; but in 
an open back window no trouble from that source need 
be feared. 


, “NHIS picnic luncheon in a garden setting creates a 
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An Action Winpow 
By I. L. Cochrane 


This layout also suggests a most excellent way to use 
manufacturers’ lithographed show cards. These two 
attractive cards might have been simply stood alongside 
two or more products—but, what a difference in mer- 
chandising effect! 

Now for the material that is used: ferns are hardy and 
may be purchased for a small sum. The flowers strewn 
around to add color and sparkle to the scene are of the 
artificial variety, and sold by window trimming supply 
stores, department stores, and sometimes may be found 
in the five-and-tens. 

Hardy, genuine fruit may be used, but the designer of 
this display prefers to show only the very best wax 
imitation in his food settings. 

The grass in the floor covering is made from a long- 
leaf natural grass, chemically treated to remain indef- 
initely with its natural appearance, and then woven into 
a fiber base. 

The flow of steam may be maintained all day and eve- 
ning by filling cooker with water and bringing it to a boil; 
then turn down heat so as to keep up only a little steam. 
One filling lasts all day. 
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“A handicap to our commercial progress 
1s that our rate structures are not suffi- 
ciently conducive to broad promotion of 
electricity. The price of energy 1s one 
problem over which our electric light and 
power companies have most control and, 
if we can solve that problem, we can 
better compose commercial problems in 
which others have a mutual interest.” 


More Kw-Hours 








~ 


F WE have made commercial progress this admin- 
if istrative year, a great degree of credit belongs to Mr. 
Greenwood, the Vice-Chairman, committee Chairmen 
and committee members. We have received inspiring 
assistance from the officers and members of related com- 
mittees throughout every Geographic Division; helpful 
counsel from Mr. Clapp and Headquarters; splendid 
co-operation from the other National Sections and Com- 
mittees ; profited in large measure from our contacts with 
the Society for Electrical Development. It has been a 
pleasure and revelation to me to be associated with the 
men and women who are carrying on commercial work. 
The slogan of the Commercial National Section last 
year was: “More Kilowatt Hours per Capita.” Our 
slogan this year is: “More Kilowatt Hours Through 
Group Teamwork.” 

If our industry is to secure a larger share of the con- 
sumer dollar, the executives of our operating companies 
must bring about closer departmental teamwork within 
each company, so that our engineers, accountants and 
other principal operating officials may look beyond the 
specific work they perform into the commercial field 
where co-operative effort is now required. This co- 
operative effort will lessen sales resistance and assure new 
service income that will resuit in financial advantage to 
the company and rate advantage to the customer, whose 
consumption of more kilowatt-hours, better diversified, 
provides the basic source of net earnings for the company. 

Group teamwork is equally essential between our Na- 
tional Association and the respective Geographic Divi- 
sions and State Associations. Our National Sections 
were undoubtedly created to better perform work most 
closely related to subjects assigned them, and it is only 
by group teamwork between these separate National Sec- 
tions and corresponding sections or committees of Geo- 
graphic Divisions that we can expect to properly handle 





*From a report delivered at N.E.L.A. convention, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 3-7, 1929. 
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By M. E. 
Sampsell 


Chairman, Commercial 
National Section* 


Through 


the mass of work involved at least expenditure of money, 
time and human effort. 

It would therefore seem the slogan “More Kilowatt 
Hours Through Group Teamwork” accurately describes 
the goal we have in mind for our Association, whose 
avowed purpose is: “To Advance the Art and Science 
of the Production, Distribution and Use of Electrical 
Energy for Public Service.” 

The need for group teamwork between our four major 
national associations and the electrical leagues was the 
impelling reason for reorganization of the Society for 
Electrical Development in 1927, resulting in more sym- 
pathetic understanding of the commercial problems that 
so vitally affect the electrical industry. 

We have kept before us our common need for greater 
consumption per unit of industrial power and domestic 
service and the existing possibilities for scientific develop- 
ment and diversification of commercial and industrial 
power and lighting. Consequently, we have been study- 
ing the principal handicaps to our commercial progress 
and planning how to deal with them. 


NE of the most serious handicaps to commercial 
progress is adequacy and price of wiring, due largely 
to code restrictions. The principal reason wiring in gen- 
eral is not adequate is that ADEQUACY has not been 
sold. Present costs of wiring are perhaps not too high 
under the conditions of present wiring jobs. Our Wiring 
Sales Committee has been working with the Codes and 
Standards Committee and Engineering Section on the 
National Electrical Code.and the whole wiring situation. 
We have had several joint meetings with representatives 
of the National Electric Manufacturers Association re- 
specting certain drastic changes in grounding rules. 
These meetings afford concrete example of- the advan- 
tages of group teamwork. 
Another serious handicap to our commercial progress 
is that our rate structures are not sufficiently conducive 
‘to broad promotion of electricity. It is not contended 
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“Despite our close contact with our domestic customers, 
q we can never satisfactorily develop a maximum volume 
of appliance sales until we have the complete and cordial 
support of all other merchandisers of electrical appli- 
ances. It 1s not to our interest, nor have we the slightest 
desire, to monopolize the appliance business. It 1s our 
desire so to plan our sales programs as to encourage 
and assist the manufacturers and dealers who are help- 
ing us promote labor saving and convenience services.” 


Crop Veni Work 


these rates are too high, but that their form is not cal- 
culated to encourage the most liberal use of energy, which 
must result in a lower average rate to the consumer. The 
price of energy is one problem over which our electric 
light and power companies have most control and, if we 
can solve that problem, we can better compose commer- 
cial problems in which others have a mutual and bene- 
ficial interest. The Promotional Rates Committee of our 
Section has been studying rate forms for domestic service 
and the relation of existing rates to development of house- 
hold ‘appliance loads. 

Another handicap to our commercial progress is price 
of energy utilization equipment and quality standards in 
types of appliances. Prices may not be too high for the 
present demand, but are they not too high to permit 
universal acceptance and use of them by the average 
housewife who perhaps needs them most? Our Section 
is carefully examining quality standards, as affecting 
costs, performance, and market acceptance of both low 
and high priced models. 

Our intensive study of handicaps to commercial prog- 
ress has not caused us to lose sight of other avenues for 
load building. 

We appreciate our business is each year becoming 
more highly specialized. To stimulate intensive training 
of commercial men working in specialized fields, training 
schools have been held during the year covering Elec- 
trical Advertising, Home Lighting, Industrial Heating 
and Commercial Cooking. The success of these under- 
takings merits repeating them. 

Our Section has made conspicuous progress in im- 
pressing the advantages of proper illumination, instead of 
lighting for vision only. Through group teamwork with 
architects and lighting departments of our companies, we 
are bringing about more adequate wiring for higher 
standards of illumination. The method of marketing 
electricity for electrical advertising and lighting of streets 
and highways is being pushed, both for its commercial 
value and civic betterment. 
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Another phase of our Section’s work has consisted of 
searching for facts concerning particular classifications of 
our business. 

A Water Heating Survey of national importance is 
under way, the field work being done by the Engineering 
Section at Headquarters. This survey will doubtless 
clearly indicate that water heating service is of value to . 
the customer and affords wide opportunity for desirable 
revenue. 


NOTHER (fact-finding undertaking of consequence 

to rural customers and our business is the work 
of the Farm Appliance Sales Committee. Its personnel 
includes representatives from the Rural Electric Service 
and our Merchandise Sales committees. 

An activity deserving particular support is the plan of 
our Refrigeration Committee to nationally point out the 
relationship of food preservation to health. This plan is 
non-commercial, includes all groups interested in food 
preservation, and will be carried to completion by the 
National Food Preservation Council, of which Mr. Mat- 
thew S. Sloan is President. 

The Commercial Section has been closely studying 
merchandising methods of others engaged in selling 
household electrical equipment. Despite our close con- 
tact with our domestic customers, we can never satis- 
factorily develop a maximum volume cf appliance sales 
until we have the complete and cordial support of all 
other classes of merchandisers of electrical appliances. 
It is not to our interest, nor have we the slightest desire, 
to monopolize the appliance business. It is our desire to 
so plan our sales programs as to encourage and assist the 
manufacturers and dealers who are helping us promote 
acceptable labor saving and convenience services. It is 
respectfully recommended that the Declaration of Gen- 
eral Merchandising Principles agreed to by all concerned 
and the electrical merchandising standards suggested by 
the General Merchandising Committee of our Association 
be followed, as guide posts to better trade relations. 
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A promotional 
policy which en- 
courages other mer- 
chants to compete 
for range business 
on an even basis 
with the utility. 


By R. V. Sutliffe 


work for a wider distribution of the electric 

range must be prepared. This appliance no 
longer should be considered, by utility executives, as 
strictly a promotional item. It should be merchandised 
by central stations so that other types of retailers will 
recognize its attractiveness, will feature it and will boost 
electric heat for cooking purposes. 

“My company is taking this ‘second step’ in the sales 
cycle of devices which must be sold. These steps being: 
first, pioneering by the utility; second, general specialty 
selling by all retail outlets; third, sold as a staple having 
an established demand.” 

Herbert E. Young, general sales manager for the 
Northern States Power Company, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., was drawing on an experience of 
twelve years of determined effort promoting electric 
ranges, when he delivered these observations to a rep- 
resentative of Electrical Merchandising last month. We 
were studying the range operations of this property not 
because of its spectacular campaigns, although it always 
has done a very good job in this respect, but because this 
company supplies an excellent example of what can be 
done with electric ranges in a field well served with gas, 
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The first step m_ selling 

* ranges 1s educational and can 
best be undertaken by the 
power company. 


where the average rate for electric power is 3.4, where 
the climate is not especially suited to the use of electricity 
for cooking purposes—and where the range and the 
installation wiring is billed at the full market price. 

Yet Northern States, with 260,000 residence meters, 
has over 11,00U users of electric ranges. Suburban Min- 
neapolis has an annual consumption of 639 kw.-hr. 
Minot, S. D., a record of 532 kw.-hr. per annum. The 
latter property has 3,200 residence meters and 473 elec- 
tric ranges. The grand average of all the divisions of 
N.S.P.C., as of Jan. 1, 1929, was 428 kilowatt-hour. 

“That’s one reason we feel that we should take the 
second step,” Mr. Young continued. ‘“Here’s another: 
If the contractor-dealer, the hardware store, the specialty 
man, push electrics, instead of fighting them, it stands to 
reason that there will be less buyer resistance—and the 
more sales the lower: the list.” 

Because of this philosophy “Cy” Young has insisted 
that this year’s April-May range campaign include, in 
the total price from which the weekly payments are 
figured, not only the market billing price for the wiring 
circuit but the list price of the bridge table and chairs 
which are being offered as a premium. 

Because of this philosophy also he is encouraging 
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The GOAL 


“The general acceptance of the electric 
range by the dealer and the public should 
be our goal. To bring this to pass, utilities 
must, sooner or later, enter the transition 
period with respect to this appliance — 
transferring much of the responsibility for 
a higher range saturation to the independent 
merchant. It will not be an easy matter to 
take this step but it should be seriously con- 
sidered. 

“As the first move, utilities must so recon- 
struct their range promotional policies that 
the dealer can match them, and at a profit.” 


H. E. YOUNG, 


General Sales Manager, 
The Northern States Power Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 














































H. E. YOUNG 


range manufacturer representatives to en- 
deavor to establish independent dealer out- 
lets throughout Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
the Dakotas—pointing out to them the 
specific co-operation dealers may expect; 
namely a more than fighting chance at the 
market. 
How is it working out? 
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Ten months is too short a time, as these matters go, to 
draw deductions but here’s one of a dozen cases already 
flow of the Hudson River at Spiers Falls, using the 
noted: Pipestone, Minn., population 5,600, now has two 
dealers who are stocking and pushing competitive lines of 
electric ranges. They report sales as satisfactory and a 
profit of not less than ten per cent net on all transactions. 
At the same time range sales by the utility in this town 
show a 15 per cent increase over a former period when 
it dominated the situation. 


UrixLities Must Stitt Point THE Way 


“But the lighting companies must still blaze the trail,” 
said Mr. Young. “We must continue to realize that 
selling electric ranges in worthwhile numbers will be one 
continuous, hard fighting battle. They must be mer- 
chandised by methods developed specifically to fit a 
special condition.” 

These methods, which have produced an average 
volume of 1,950 electrics per year, since 1924, may be 
summarized as follows: 

An electric range is a utility device. Its appeal meets 
with the greatest response among housewives who do 
their own cooking. Sales effort is directed toward this 
class. Specifically, those who live in apartments, those 
beyond the gas lines and those among the higher levels 
of society, where “pride of ownership” is.a foremost 
consideration, are the three best types of prospects. 

Selling electric ranges is classified as a promotional ex- 
pense. A range department manager devotes his entire 
time to the conduct of an annual April-May campaign 
and the in-between task of training the all-around sales- 
men and selling the general employee on their selfish 
interest in the company’s welfare through the boosting 
of this vital, load-building appliance. 

Herbert Kahlert, manager of range sales, constantly 
points to his load curves, which have shot upward with 
dramatic speed since the application of the “all-employee”’ 


Le 





_ ~ _ The second step 

A } = in bringing the elec- 

he _ tric range into general 

use 1s general specialty selling 
by all retailers. 
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selling plan in 1924, to drive home his point that in- 
creased current sales means advancement for the 
individual. 

Domestic science specialists have been used unceas- 
ingly. Neighborhood cooking classes, as well as store 
demonstrations, are staged systematically throughout all 
of the company’s 13 divisions. 

The 60-day campaign period each year accounted, in 
’27 and ’28, for 45 per cent of total range sales. The 
relative importance of Mr. Kahlert’s contacts with 
divisional sales managers during the summer, fall and 
winter months is reflected, therefore, in “off-campaign” 
sales which grossed a total of $362,000 for 1927 and 
1928. 

This contacting takes the form of personal work with 
division managers, hiring and training men, shoulder-to- 
shoulder field _ selling 
with salesmen, conduct- 


ization, for those selling one or more ranges. 
The “R. F. Pack Club,” for those selling 20 or 
more ranges. 
Cash and merchandise prizes totaling $500. 
3. Promotional Program: . 

Direct mail advertising concentrated on live 
prospects. Consists of a special broadside to 
farm line users; two mailing pieces to towns- 
people and two letters to users. 
Door knob hangers. 
Two inserts for lighting bills. 
Ten display advertisements in the local news- 
papers. 
A telephone follow-up. 
Cooking schools. 
Club, church and home party demonstrations. 

A casserole cooking dish 





ing special cooking 
classes and _ contacting 


difficult prospects. 
A TypicaAL CAMPAIGN 
The following outline 
of the April-May, 1929, 
campaign reveals other 
basic selling policies 
whose enforcement has 
done much to produce 
that steady volume of 
range business which 
Northern has enjoyed: 

(Started Jan. 1) 
a. Training general 
employees and sales- 


men. 
b. The compilation of 
the names of live 


prospects. 

c. Territorial survey to 
determine quotas 
and most fertile 
fields. 

d. The contacting of 
local organizations 
with domestic sci- 
ence speakers. 

e. Ordering stock, 
premiums, promo- 
tional materials. 

f. The Campaign Plan 








The final stage in range promotion will be 
when the electric range is a staple with a 
thoroughly established demand. 


for users who provide 
leads. 

Daily “pep” bulletins 
to each employee. 

A review of the 1929 
Campaign Plan Book 
shows clearly the result 
of an accumulation of 
many years’ experience 
behind this type of sales 
effort. Notice in the 
preceding listing the 
thoroughness with which 
that very important fac- 
tor, the preparation of 
the preliminary ground- 
work, is gone into. This 
campaign probably rep- 
resents the highest de- 
velopment, to date, of 
that complicated art, or 
science, of selling a high 
resistance commodity 
through intensive  co- 
operative effort. Noth- 
ing has been overlooked. 

This plan even in- 
cluded a very interesting 
table which stated the 
precise number of ranges 
each division should sell 
to bring its present cur- 
rent consumption up to 








Book is issued 
(March first. ) 
g. Final round of preliminary district meetings. 
h. Personal interest letters from the president and 
general sales manager 
i. A $10 slogan prize announcement. 
j. Contacting users by mail and in person. 
k. Adequacy of line service checked with operating 
department. 
THE CAMPAIGN PROPER 
a. Buyer Inducements: 
Terms—$5 Down and $2.59 per week for 18 
months. 
Premium—A bridge table and four chairs. 
Allowance—$10 on your old stove. 
b. Seller Inducements: 
Employees receive $3 for every lead closed. 
The “Woodpecker’s Club,” an employees’ organ- , 


“I 
bo 


500 kw.-hr. per resi- 
dence. Fargo, for ex- 
ample, has a present load of 437.4. Adding 221 electric 
ranges to its lines would increase its present domestic 
load, per residence outlet, to the desired mark. 


This year’s campaign provides that the local cost of 
special wiring be included in the net quoted price. It 
also features a specific range in order that the exact 
amount of the weekly payments, “payable monthly on 
your lighting bill,’ may be stated. This catalogue num- 
ber (R99 HOTPOINT) is furnished with a heat con- 
trol device. It is trimmed in white enamel. 


“My biggest problem is that of manpower, keeping 
the sales force on the job,” declared Mr. Young. “In 
this I feel that the company is approaching its solution 
by its policy of a 12 months selling season for ranges 


and of a department solely devoted to the attainment 
of this end.” 
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E. A. 
EDKINS, 


General Man- 
ager of Elec- 
tric Shops, 
Common- 
wealth Edi- 
son Company, 
Chicago, IIl., 
writes on 














The entire per- 
sonnel, with the 
exception of the 
manager and 
cashier, is re- 
cruited from the 
negro Settle- 
ment which the 
store serves. 
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~ Cntcaco’s 


Blach Belt 


HE most recent branch store opened by the Com- 

monwealth Edison Company is situated at 35th 

and South State Street in the very heart of the 
negro settlement in Chicago. 

The store is located in the beautiful new Arcade Build- 
ing, erected recently by Jesse Binga, one of the most 
prominent members of his race in Chicago and the lead- 
ing negro banker and financier. The Binga State Bank 
occupies a fine building immediately adjoining the Ar- 
cade Building on State Street. According to Mr. Binga, 
who is deeply interested in any enterprise that will help 
improve the condition of his people and build up the 
colored section of the south side, the Chicago banks have 







the space not including the basement, is still somewhat 
smaller than most of our other stores. 

The store personnel, with the exception of the cashiers 
and the manager, is made up entirely of negroes who 
have been carefully selected for the job. Most of them 
are college graduates. The interior of the store itself is 
fitted with first-class fixtures and is equipped with the 
best types of store and window lighting. 

The store was opened with an announcement in the 
local negro newspaper and a gorgeous floral display on 
April 27. While it is rather early to forecast results, 
we feel confident that this experiment, which has been 
enthusiastically welcomed by the entire colored popula- 





savings account de- 
posits to the credit of 
negroes amounting 
to over $63,000,000 ! 
One indication, at 
least, that the negro 
is neither as lazy nor 
thriftless as he is 
sometimes pictured. 

In order to obtain 
sufficient room for 
our new store we 
were obliged to take 
two of the small 
store sections front- 
ing on 35th Street, 
and one across the 
building lobby on 








tion, is bound to be a 
decided success. It 
is perhaps, the first 
attempt of its kind 
made by a_ public 
utility to serve a dis- 
tinct racial division 
of its customers. In 
fact, everything pos- 
sible is being done to 
show our colored 
customers that we 
are bringing to their 
door the same high 
class service that we 
offer to our other 
customers in differ- 
ent sections of the 








State St., although 
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The negro branch is completely equipped. 


city. 








The sequence of 1deas which the 
program seeks to establish 1s as follows: 


l (RIGHT) The reason why food 
decays—the growth of bacteria. 


3 (BELOW) The fact that perishable food 
can be kept properly only when it is stored 
in a constant temperature of 50 degrees or less. 











of perishable foodstuffs in their homes is essential 
to good health is the purpose of the National Food 
Preservation Program. 

Scientists and physicians say that under modern 
methods of production and distribution perishable foods 
—milk, meat, butter, green vegetables, fruits—are 
usually delivered to the American doorstep in good 
condition. But in perhaps the majority of homes this 
food, if it is not consumed immediately, is rarely kept 
in accordance with the scientific requirement of a con- 
stant temperature of 50 degrees or less. 

Refrigeration often is defective. Even with good 
refrigeration facilities, food is often handled carelessly. 
Bacteria multiply. Reduced vitality and lessened effi- 
ciency, if not actual sickness, are the result. The 
avoidable waste of spoiled food is enormous. 

All this is undoubtedly due to a lack of general knowl- 
edge of what constitutes proper care of perishable food, 
and of the consequences of improper care. The sequence 


of ideas which the program seeks to establish is as 
follows: 


[et essa the American people that proper care 


.l1. The reason why food decays—the growth of 
bacteria. 


2. The relationship between food spoilage and health. 
/ 
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National Food Preservation 
lic on the relation between 
tenance of proper tempera 


833 Awards 


3. The fact that perishable food can be kept properly 
only when it is stored in a constant temperature 
of 50 degrees or less. 

4. The necessity for proper all-year refrigeration in 
the home, as an essential to good health. 


ORGANIZATION 


EALIZING the necessity for this educational 

process in order to raise the general average of 
health and to prevent the waste of millions of dollars 
in damaged food, a number of national organizations 
have formed the National Food Preservation Council. 
It includes associations whose aim is the improvement 
of public health, trade associations concerned with the 
production and marketing of the food supply of the 
nation and trade associations concerned with the pro- 
duction and marketing of refrigeration, both ice and 
mechanical. 
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Program to educate the pub- 
good health and the main- 
ture in food preservation. 


in Essay Contest 


The organizations which have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the program, some of which have already 
accepted, and to appoint representatives to be members 
of the council are: 


The American Medical Association, The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, The American Public Health Association, 
The American Child Health Association, The International Soci- 
ety of Medical Health Officers, The National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, The Society for Electrical Development, The American 
Gas Association, The National Association of Ice Industries, The 
National Refrigerator Manufacturers Association, The American 
Institute of Refrigeration, The Refrigeration Manufacturers 
Council, The Refrigeration Machinery Association, The National 
Dairy Council, The International Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, The United States Fisheries Association, The Institute 
of American Meat Packers, The Western Fruit Jobbers Associa- 
tion, The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, The Florida Cit- 
rus Exchange, The American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages. 


The officers of the National Council are: 


President, Matthew S. Sloan, New York, president of the 
National Electric Light Association. Vice-president, J. E. David- 
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(LEFT) The relationship be- 
tween food spoilage and health. 
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(BELOW) The necessity for proper 
all-year refrigeration in the home 
as an essential to good _ health. 
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son, Omaha, former president of the National Electric Light 
Association. Treasurer, P. S. Young, Newark, N. J., treasurer 
of the National Electric Light Association. Secretary, P. B. 
Zimmerman, Cleveland, Ohio, general sales manager, Electric 
Refrigeration Department, General Electric Company. 

The National Council will execute the program as it 
applies nationally. It will also stimulate the organiza- 
tion of local councils wherever possible all over the 
United States, which will carry on in their communities 
the same line of activities as the national program. 

It was decided that the movement shall be centered, 
so far as the public is concerned, in the month of Sep- 
tember, although organization and other preparatory 
work will go on throughout the summer. September 
was chosen because in the late fall and early winter, 
over a large part of the country, the usual summer 
precautions as to constant refrigeration of foods begin 
to be relaxed. Many housewives, with a false notion 
of economy, quit taking ice in the fall and adopt win- 
dowsill and other outdoor methods of caring for food. 
But authorities declare that is unsafe. In the varying 
outdoor temperatures over most of the United States, 
some days are warm, and bacteria multiply. Physicians 
say there is a noticeable increase in digestive disturb- 
ances in the late fall. Then in winter, with exceedingly 
cold temperatures, foodstuffs freeze and become unfit 


(Continued on page 104) 















HE purchaser of radio this 

Fall will receive more value 

per dollar than ever before. 
This is one of the conclusions gathered 
from a study of the merchandise exhibited 
at the Fifth Annual Convention and Third An- 
nual Trade Show of the Radio Manufacturers 

Association in Chicago, June 3 to 7. Retail prices 
on the sets there displayed were from 10 to 20 per cent 
lower in comparison with the same lines shown a 
year ago. 

Dominating the design of the new lines is the screen 
grid tube. Although commercial perfection of the screen 
grid tube is hardly three months old, 80 per cent of the 
set exhibitors featured it in their circuits. A few manu- 
facturets only do not regard as conclusive the claims 
of superiority advanced by the advocates of this tube. 
The greater number of manufacturers, however, regard 
this tube as, not only more efficient as regards amplifica- 
tion than its predecessors, but it is claimed also to insure 
clearer reception and less distortion. 

Not less than two nor more than four of these tubes 
were found in any of the new circuits especially designed 
for their use. They were used in connection with one 
or two type 227 tubes and 245’s in push-pull in the last 
stage of audio. 

Other technical features observed at this year’s record 
outpouring of 22,000 radio tradesmen summarized: 
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Eighty per cent of 
set exhibitors displayed 
circuits using new, type 

224, tube—H. B. Richmond, 
of Cambridge, Mass., elected 
president at record gathering. 


The introduction of the new electro-static speaker. 
While but four manufacturers displayed this “condenser”’ 
type of reproducer, it was significant that the communica- 
tions and entertainment installation, linking the lobbies 
and exhibition halls of all three hotels with one centrally 
controlled speaker service, used the new Kyle electro- 
static speakers. These speakers, 230 in number, were 
supplied by the United Reproducers Corporation of 
St. Charles, Ill., while the special power amplifier board 
which operated them, was built by the Samson Electric 
Company of Canton, Mass. This system, it is under- 
stood, will be retained by the Hotel Stevens as a per- 
manent part of its entertainment, convention and paging 
equipment. 

Complete shielding and solid metai construction was 
everywhere in evidence, aluminum and steel being the 
popular materials for these purposes. 

Remote and selective tuning systems, by their pre- 
ponderance on the better sets, also laid claim to having 
definitely ‘‘arrived.”” Automatic volume control was an- 
other development which appeared to be well on its way. 

Panel fronts and controls varied little from those in 
popular use during 1928 but the diameter of dynamic 
cones, in many instances, was greater than heretofore. 
Dynamics also showed marked evidences of engineering 
refinement. The inductor type was in evidence to a 
slight degree. ‘Magnetics’ were in the minority. 


FURNITURE TRENDS 


OURTEEN per cent of the exhibitors were furni- 

ture manufacturers. Consoles, slightly smaller than 
formerly, dominated the furniture displays. Walnut and 
multi-toned paneling prevailed among the decorative 
schemes. Radical designs were fewer than last year, 
small doors more popular. ; 

Eighteen set manufacturers exhibited radio-phono- 
graph combinations. These affairs were reasonably 
priced and very attractive. 

a 
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Two concerns displayed motion picture projectors, for home use, mechanically 
synchronized with turn tables for the production of sound accompaniment. 
Automatic phonographs were much more in evidence than in prior years. 

Phonograph electric pick-ups were found at 5 per cent of the booths. Com- 
plete units of this nature, for attachment to the radio set, were displayed by 
five manufacturers. A large majority of the radio sets shown, moreover, were 
equipped with a plug-jack as an integral part of the circuit for electric pick-up 
attachment. 


TELEVISION 


ISPLAYS of television apparatus were conspicuous by their absence. 

This was regarded by the leaders in the industry as indicating a conserva- 

tive attitude on the part of manufacturers and a tendency away from marketing 
revolutionary equipment before complete development. 

The commercial perfection of television, however, is an ultimate, but not an 


immediate possibility, according to the consensus of opinion of the members 
of the newly formed Tele- 


vision Standardization Com- 
mittee of the Radio Manu- 








tacturers’ Association. This 
was agreed upon at its meet- 
ing held in Washington, 
D. C., prior to the Chicago 
Convention. 

Another development of 
this convention, of signifi- 
cance from a merchandising 
viewpoint, was the holding, 
for the first time, of the con- 
vention and trade annual. 








Remote and selective tuning 
systems distinguish many of 
the more expensive sets. 
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show of the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
during the same week. This co-operative idea blossomed 
into’ full flower on Tuesday, June 4, when the radio and 
music men met in joint session at the Drake Hotel and 
there discussed problems of mutual interest. This meet- 
ing was addressed by the following presidents of the 
“Radio Triumvirate :” Herbert H. Frost, president of the 
Radio Manufacturers Association; Michael Ert, presi- 
dent of the Federated Radio Trade Association and Wil- 
liam Hedges, president of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. Herman Irion, president of the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce, and four other speak- 
ers represented the music industry. 

“Teach the youth of this country to enjoy music by 
making it as well as by listening to it and thus broaden 
the market for musical instruments, including radio sets,” 
was the key theme of this meeting. 

“The radio industry must present a united front and 
fight pending adverse legislation at Washington,” was 
the warning sounded by Judge John W. Van Allen, legal 
counsel of the Radio Manufacturers Association at the 
Wednesday closed meeting of this organization. 

President Frost, in opening this meeting, stressed three 
factors: “The radio industry,” he declared, “has been 


so successful in its rapid rise that competition with other 
industries, rather than between members of our own 
activity, is today’s danger. Second, radio is one of the 
great educational mediums in this country and must be 
fostered in the schools and among the youth of this 
country.” 

Major Frost concluded by stating that radio manufac- 
turers now realize their responsibility for making avail- 
able an ample supply of high-grade programs on the air 
by personally sponsoring them and otherwise lending 
every possible moral and financial support to the broad- 
casters. 


RICHMOND, NEW PRESIDENT 


T ITS Thursday closed meeting, the membership of 
the Radio Manufacturers Association elected as its 
president for the next 12 months, H. B. Richmond, 
chairman of the engineering division of R.M.A., and a 
prominent executive with the General Radio Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Richmond is the first engineer to 
receive this honor. 
A strong movement was started at this meeting in 
favor of Atlantic City, N. J., as the 1930 convention 
oly. — 





Women’s Committees Report Year’s Work 


Ninety-two New Home Service Departments Opened 
During Year, Bringing Total to 227 Now in Operation 


on the meetings held all day Monday, June 3, 

at the Hotel Dennis. In the morning, at nine 
o'clock, simultaneous meetings of the Sub-Committee on 
Home Service and the Sub-Committee of Manufacturers 
were held, both these committees assembling in a joint 
meeting with the Women’s Committee at 10:30. The 
big meeting of the Women’s Committee, for all women 
of the industry, was held at three o’clock. Sophie 
Malicki, chairman of the Women’s Committee, presided 
at the morning and afternoon sessions of the Women’s 
Committee. Ada Bessie Swann, Home Service Director 
of the Public Service Electric & Gas Company, New 
Jersey, chairman of the Home Service Sub-Committee, 
presided at the meeting of her committee and Frances 
Weedman, Home Service Director of the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company, Chicago, directed the 
meeting of the Sub-Committee of Manufacturers. 

It was recommended at the Home Service meeting 
that the program introduced last year and put into 
effect in 1928-29, be carried on another year. This 
program is as follows: 

1. Publicity. 


2. Research on problems of electricity for home use. 


(a) Time and temperature oven cooking; canning. 
(b) Refrigeration, ice box foods. 
(c) Small electrical appliances. 
. Co-operation with home service departments of appliance 
manufacturers. 
4. Education. 
(a) Co-operation with the Women’s Committee in its 
work with colleges and universities. 
5. Compiling of Home Service Manual. 


A on the me of the Women’s Committee centered 


w 


At a meeting of the special committee for compiling 
the manual, the committee voted to work towards the 
compiling of a Home Service Manual that would be 
of such character to interest executives of céntral 
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stations in the subject of Home Service and its benefits 
to central stations. The Manual is to contain enough 
specific and definite information regarding the organiza- 
tion of a Home Service Department, its daily and weekly 
activities, its results and the relationship that such a 
department bears to other departments of a central 
station. Because of the magnitude of the task and the 
work involved in getting together the necessary informa- 
tion, the material could not be presented to the special 
committee for action before the Convention, therefore 
the work undertaken by the committee is still in the 
creative state. It is the recommendation of the Sub- 
Committee on Home Service that the special committee 
for compiling the manual function until the Manual is 
completed. 

In her report, Miss Swann pointed out that reports 
of all divisions have been most gratifying. The in- 
creased interest in Home Service Work and the opening 
of additional departments in all divisions, gives the 
Committee the assurance that this branch of women’s 
work in the industry is giving results most gratifying 
and proving an important factor in helping to increase 
kilowatt hour consumption, also creating in the minds 
of the homemaker a better sense of the value of the 
service of electricity and electrical merchandise and 
building better public relations between customer and 
company. . 


T WAS further ‘reported that 92 new departments for 

Home Service work have been opened during the 
year, making the total number of departments now 
recorded 227. Personnel of the 1929-30 committee has 
not yet been named. 

To create and have available a fund of information 
on all types of electrical household appliances is the 
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work of the Sub-Committee on Manufactures, headed 
by Frances Weedman of the “Hotpoint” Company. 
This Sub-Committee has seven divisions, each division 
having at its head a woman representative of her par- 
ticular field of appliance’ manufacturing and whose 
company is a member of the N.E.M.A. The members 
of this Committee are: Frances Weedman, chairman; 
Alice McCarron, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, responsible for informa- 
tion on ranges; Miller, Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio, refrigerators; Florrie Bishop Bowering, Landers, 
Frary & Clark, table appliances ; Mildred Nichols, Gray- 
bar Electric Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, laundry appliances; Housman, air heaters, 
water heaters and miscellaneous; and a representative 
for small _ motor- ' 
driven appliances, not 
yet named. 

This Sub-Commit- 
tee will gather into 
usable form the best 
material that all man- 
ufacturers have to 
offer on any given ap- 
pliances, this material 
to be available to of electric service. 
home service women F 
and other national That the industry :— 
committee members 1 
whenever they need 
s uc h_ information. 


. Produce and sell electrical service as 
cheaply as possible. 


increasing part women play in the work of the world. 
Miss Malicki’s announcement of the close of her 
term of office as chairman of the Women’s Committee 
was received with deep regret. Miss Malicki will sail 
for England soon to take part in the Conference of the 
Electrical Association for Women at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, July 10 to 12. . 


XHIBITS of the Women’s Committee and the Sub- 
Committee on Home Service were placed with other 
exhibits of the N.E.L.A. on the stage of the auditorium 
of the Convention Hall. The Home Service exhibit 
consisted of a motion picture film, also scrap books 
showing home service activities in different sections of 
the country. The scrap books of the New England 
Division, the South- 

eastern division and 

the Pacific Coast divi- 


HE viewpoint of the woman in the home, the con- sion were especially 

sumer who buys and uses the products of power 
companies and appliance manufacturers, was given by 
Lita Bane, Past President of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, before the Public Relations session. tors at the _ booth 
In concluding her address Miss Bane gave these fol- 
lowing suggestions epitomizing the homemaker’s vision 


well prepared and in- 
teresting and were 
perused by many visi- 


where they were dis- 
played. 

The viewpoint of 
the woman in_ the 
home, the consumer 
who buys and uses the 
products of power 
companies and appli- 


Two or three meet- 2. Study the needs of home managers care- ance manufacturers, 


ings of this division 
will be held during the 
coming year, the time 


and place to be an- 3. Produce electrically - driven machinery 
which shall be as simple and cheap as tt 1s 
posstble to make it. 


nounced later. 


T THE general 

meeting of the 
Women’s Committee, 
beside the reports of 
the chairmen of the 
Home - Service and 
Manufacturers Sub- 


Committees, Sarai machinery. 


Waugh spoke of the 5. Exercise care in putting into a home only 
suitable needed equipment which their 
budget can carry without undue worry and 


place of lighting in 
home service and cen- 
and Fern Snider strain. 

pointed out that home 

service should be a 

broad service to the 

home and embrace all phases of home making. Eloise 
Davison spoke of the work with colleges and universities. 
Other speakers were Elizabeth Lee, Mrs. Nell Laws and 
Sara Harris. Isabel Davie called attention to the educa- 
tional work done by the Women’s Committee and to the 
wide use made of the “More Power to the Home” 
booklets. 

Mrs. Charles Gregory told of the permanent exhibit 
of the Home Making Center of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Grand Central Palace ; 
Dorothy Dignam, who has just returned from a year 
abroad studying the European housekeeping meth- 
ods and eauipment, gave a brief account of her sur- 
vey; and Mary L. Johnston of the National Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs spoke on_ the 
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4. Offer women careful training in the use, 
care and simple repair of household equip- 
ment. It is suggested that women are par- 
ticularly successful in this work of helping 
them to overcome their prejudice regarding 


fully in order that money and effort not be was given by Lita 
wasted in producing useless tools. 


Bane, Past President 
of the American 
Home Economics As- 
sociation. Miss Bane’s 
address was given be- 
fore the Public Rela- 
tions session. In con- 
cluding her address 
Miss Bane gave these 
following suggestions 
epitomizing home- 
maker’s vision of elec- 
tric service. 

That the industry 

1. Produce and sell 

electrical service 

as cheaply as 

possible. 

Study the needs 

of home mana- 

gers carefully in 
order that money and effort not be wasted in pro- 
ducing useless tools. 

3. Produce electrically-driven machinery which shall 
be as simple and cheap as it is possible to make it. 

4. Offer women careful training in the use, care and 
simple repair of household equipment. It is sug- 
gested that women are particularly successful in 
this work of helping them to overcome their 
prejudice regarding machinery. 

5. Exercise care in putting into a home only suitable 
needed equipment which their budget can carry 
without undue worry and strain. 

The wise home manager, said Miss Bane, whenever 

it is within the range of her budget, will make large use 
of electricity. 
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World Honors Epison 


Tributes to Creative Genius of Electrical Industry 
Come From Many 'Lands 


ONORS and tributes to 

the genius of Thomas 

A. Edison poured in 

from all over the world on 

the occasion of the 52nd 

annual convention of the Na- 

tional Electric Light Associa- 

tion at Atlantic City which 

inaugurated the official cele- 

bration of Light’s Golden 
Jubilee. 

The following were among 


some of the outstanding 
sentiments : 
re HE greatest honor we can 


confer on Mr. Edison is to 
recognize him not after death but 
now, during his lifetime, as a 
patriot, as one of our greatest 
public-spirited citizens, one who 
has abundantly proved his love of 
country, one who has_ indeed 
zealously guarded and advanced its 
welfare. 

“It is customary to think of 
patriots and patriotism in terms of 
war-time service to the country. 
Peace-time service is taken as a 
matter of course, and not gen- 
erally thought of as such. Yet it 
is more truly so, for it is done 
without the glamour and pomp of 
war, without the fever which takes 
us out of and beyond ourselves 
when battle is impending and present and spurs us to glorious 
sacrifice. 

“The record of Mr. Edison’s services, both peace-time and 
war-time, undoubtedly entitles him to rank among our greatest 
patriots. In him we have a man whose every action speaks louder 
than can any words of his love for his country and zealous guard- 
ing of its welfare and the welfare of its people; notyonly of our 
own people but of all mankind.”—Vuicre-PREsIDENT CHARLES 
CuRTIS. 


“Speculation Into Accomplishment” 


“He converted scientific speculation into practical accomplish- 
ment, and upon the foundation that he laid has been reared the 
great structure of the industry that today plays so great a part in 
the economic and social life of the nation.’—THomas N. 
McCarter. 


“Created a New Sun” 


“FT REMAINED for Edison to discover the source from 

which at his magic touch was created a new sun for a 
new world Edison conquered the apparently unattain- 
able by dint of hard work, untiring zeal and unlimited 
perseverance. He has blazed a irail through unknown 
wilds while others looked on with unbelief. Personally, | 


SO 





feel like bowing my head and being 
thankful that my good fortune has 
enabled me to live my life in the 
atmosphere he has created and 
under the inspiration of his name.” 

-—CuHar_es L. Epoar. 


“Triumph has been realized over 
drudgery, and the indus- 
try owes him an everlasting debt 
of gratitude.” 

‘ —JoHN W. Lies. 


“The whole economic structure 
and mechanism of today can be 
said to hang by the single burnt 
thread which first successfully 
glowed in the vacuum Edison him- 
self had created. Out of that 
vacuum and the charred thread of 
the incandescent light has come ten 
billion dollars of new wealth.” 

-—BERTON BRALEY. 


“The :nultiple-arc system of dis- 
tribution is one of the outstanding 


achievements of history.” 
=, W. Rice; Jr 


“World’s Worthiest 
Inhabitants” 


EARS ago Beethoven was 

conducting a performance of 

his Ninth Symphony. So moved 

and entranced with the beauty and 

majesty of.the music did the audience become that they stood 

and applauded the composer enthusiastically. But Beethoven 

heard not, heeded not, for his ears were deaf to their cheers. 

For years Edison also has lived in that silence which Ibsen calls 

‘the home of the strong,’ and my hope and heart’s desire is that 

if he cannot hear, he may at least sense how great is the gratitude 

of a world which this day salutes and cheers him as one of its 
worthiest inhabitants.” 

—Dr. ALBERTO PIRELLI, 
Milan, Italy. 
Pres. International Chamber of Commerce. 


“A True Blessing 
the World Over” 


: HE event we are celebrating today is not something which 
can be celebrated one day and forgotten the next. You 
will remember it every day and forever. 

“An invention whose advantages can be enjoyed by only one 
section of the community, or the people of one country, cannot 
be termed a true blessing. But the electric lamp is a true blessing 
in the sense that its beneficence extends to every man, every 
woman, the world over. 


‘ 


—Sir Kenco Mort, 
Chairman, Japanese Delegation 
Reparations Conference. 
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Atlantic City 


Licuts Up 


for Golden Jubilee 
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Along the famous boardwalk are 177 shower 
clusters, each containing 145 golden:lamps. 
The domes and towers of the many hotels are 

brilliantly illuminated. 


An electric: fountain sixty feet 
across the base projects water of 
ever changing color from two 

hundred nossles. 
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The monumental character of the world’s largest auditorium 
is emphasized by flood and spot lights. 
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house. No payment was received last month. 
Regular delinquent notices brought no response. 
The last notice was returned “undelivered.” <A hurry call 
to locate the trouble shows it to be all too obvious. Our 
customer has skipped, washer and all, to parts unknown. 

This situation has no unusual sound to the city dealer. 
In my three years as a franchised Maytag dealer in 
Philadelphia, the fact that I can count my unrecovered 
skips on the fingers of one hand is not due to any lack 
of “skipping” in my city’s population, but due rather 
to the fact that I had as a part-time worker a skip- 
investigator who is without a peer. She preferred to be 
called Jack, Mrs. Jack, and largely from her I have 
learned the gentle (?) art of finding them. 

As I mentioned in a former article, I believe that there 
are very few people who when they make their down 
payment do not intend to keep and pay for the mer- 
chandise. This may be particularly true of the washing 
machine business as contrasted with radio, vacuum clean- 
ers, furniture, clothing, jewelry, etc., because only people 
who are industrious and befamilied enough to want to 
wash their clothes, want washing machines. They very 
seldom “hock” the merchandise after skipping. They 
are more likely to loan it to a relative until they can 
use it themselves. Furthermore washing machines are 


\" D they are gone! A “For Rent” sign is on the 
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SKIP 


Some experiences in lo- 
cating the customer who 
moves and takes your 


washer with him. 


al fairly heavy and hard to move, not par- 
Lh ticularly adaptable to transient apartment 


{ath KL Ve, Ve living. The installation and home demon- 


stration also favors the skip-risk on wash- 
ers. I have had no machines “removed” 
while on trial which were not easily traced 
by the salesman himself whom I held 
responsible. ; 

The fact that customers have good in- 
tentions means that the references given 
are rarely faked although, because of care- 
lessness or obsolescences, they are often 
valueless. More frequently the salesman, 
forgetting to obtain them from the cus- 
tomer, has fabricated them from the phone 

book. Our initial problem is not to look for fraud but 
to insist that the salesman obtains pratical and poten- 
tially useful reference information. 

It might be said that people are honest when they have 
the money but only seventy-five per cent honest whether 
they have the money or not. The best of intentions 
change under pressure of hard times and misfortune. 
The customer hopes things will be better in the new loca- 
tion and she will be able to keep the washer. But she 
says to herself, “there is no use telling them where I 
am, until I can pay. They will only pester me and waste 
their own time.” Then as time goes on she decides “to 
wait until they find me.” 


RECALL a case which Mrs. Jack located. The col- 

lector had reported that they were supposed to have 
moved to “Jersey’—the relatives refused to tell us 
where. The investigator in calling on the mother saw 
one of the family there for supper and she took a long 
chance that they were the people she was looking for. 
They finally admitted their identity. They refused to 
tell where they lived—so far she had been able to learn 
only their approximate address. In leaving she noted 
the license number of the car in front of the house 
which as she surmised belonged to the “visitors.” —The 


ynext day she located their house by means of the car 
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parked in front and although the Italian landlady lied 
like an expert denying that they lived there, Mrs. Jack 
stood her ground and recovered both a washer and an 
ironer for me. 

Alertness, resourcefulness, ability to gossip and accu- 
mulate a mass of minute petty information is the secret 
of skip-chasing when it is coupled with an everlasting 
patience and hard-boiled nerve and_ stick-to-it-ness. 
Sources of information that are at one time sterile may 
develop later. The “skip” likes to revisit old haunts 
and sometimes six months later she will move back to 
the same territory. I had a skip that actually took a job 
next door to my store after she had been missing for 
eight months. Doors that are slammed in your face 
today will open up again a few days later. Try them 
again. I remember the case of a cleaner and washer 
which I had considered gone for good. My collector as 
well as myself had failed to find a trail—I gave it to 
Mrs. Jack and two months later she picked up a «clue. 
She had combed the territory thoroughly. The only 
people that knew were “posted” not to tell, and so many 
collectors were after them that all the neighbors were 
sick of it. 

Finally she located a moving-man who had hauled 
their furniture, a very important source to investigate 
immediately. Twomonths 
had elapsed from the 


By 
WILLIAM 
M. EMERY 


cently, calling the skip by his nickname. She had 
learned that Mrs. Skip was a trained nurse so she devel- 
oped a sick mother that wanted Mrs. Skip to care for 
her. “She was very fond of Mrs. Skip.” I think this 
was the stall she used. At any rate she discovered the 
place where “Cornie” was working and although “they” 
didn’t give out addresses the same stall worked, because 
it indicated an intimate knowledge of the family. 

When we recovered the machines that afternoon, Mrs. 
Skip naively informed us that she had not intended to 
run off with the machines but she was just waiting to 
see if we could find her. We did. The next day we 
exchanged our information with the loan company and 
the furniture company who had frequently been helpful 
to us. 

A frequent and difficult problem is where the Skip 
has stored the washer and the furniture under a fictitous 
name. When the salesman secures the references if he 
will obtain the wife’s full name such as Mrs. Margaret 
Williamson Jones, it is a help because frequently the 
fake name is the wife’s maiden name. If it is a case, 
as I was once told, of “her and her husband has parted,” 
she frequently goes to live with her people, and here her 
maiden name is also helpful, or if she takes an apart- 
ment she uses her own name. The woman usually takes 

the washer. 











time he moved them, but 
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He opened his heart like 
a Scotchman. He gave 
me the address to which 
he had moved them, 
knowing that they were 
no longer there. Mrs. 
Jack went to the location. 
It was empty and a 
sheriff’s sign was on the 
door. That was enough 
to stump most of us but 
not Jack. 

She sensed that the lo- 
cation had been only a 
transfer point, an over- 
night stand to change 
moving men. From this 
she assumed that the skip 
was a friend of the 
owner. She saw the land- 
lord and asked him if 
he had seen “Cornie” re- 


i? 
later I called on him and =) HH van 
promised him a reward. a 





“The soleil grocer 
has sometimes suffered a 
loss and ts usually will- \ 
ing to exchange informa- \ 
tion.” 


<é. 
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a description of the van may be easily recognized. 

When the skip investigator is working under a ruse it 
is possible to get information about the storage company 
through a conversation of this kind, “You know last 
year when the Guarantee Storage had a fire I had a 
friend who lost everything they had. It was certainly a 
shame, I hope Mrs. James put her stuff in a fireproof 
warehouse, etc.”” When a hot lead points to a particular 
storage house an offer of a tip combined with a threat 
of replevin, in which case the storage company would 
get nothing, often induces them to be reasonable and to 
surrender the machine. Always appear sure whether you 
are or not. 

While ruses are used frequently I have often found 
that the direct method is the best. The answers to the 
first few questions of the investigator usually tell her 
if the potential informer is willing to talk and if she is 
not related to the skip a 
straight story will bring the 
information best. 

An excellent ruse where the 
man or one of his sons has 
a trade such as a painter, is 
that he did some work for 
you that was cheap and satis- 
factory and that you _ have 
some more. This is a good 
one because the man _ is 
usually out of work. A large 
weighted package of “junk” 
addressed to the skip and an 
attempt to deliver it (on foot) 
will solicit information and 
help even from a city postman. 

In sections where industrial 
insurance is common, a search 
for the “debit” man is profit- 
able. The fact that the skip 
had insurance with a certain 
company can frequently be 
‘ascertained from the neigh- 
bors who had the same col- 
lector. Most people will have 
their insurance transferred 
when they move. 

The milk man and the bread man or grocer have usu- 
ally suffered a loss too. They have an especially good 
relation with all the neighbors. They will often appre- 
ciate your help in running down the information which 
they will give you. 

Sometimes the lighting company will have transfer in- 
formation unless the skip has changed names. If a birth, 
death or a wedding occurred shortly after removal, the 
public records of vital statistics or hospital records will 
be worthy of attention. 

If there is an automobile or a driver’s license in thv 
family information of value may often be obtained after 
the first of each year from the public records of the 
State Highway Commission. 

Information relative to other goods purchased on the 
installment plan and industrial loan companies is impor- 
tant and the exchange of information with them will 
not only increase the number of references but will often 
save the duplication of a lot of work. 

If you have reason to think the skip has “gone home 
to mother” or to a rural town a registered letter with 
your stenographer’s name used for the return- receipt 
requested will confirm or disprove your suspicion if the 
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“The lighting company ts often able to supply 
transfer information if the skip has not changed 
names.” 


postmark of the rural town is legible. With “colored” 
skips it is sometimes helpful after you have located an 
unresponsive source of information to send your colored 
“handyman” around to look for “his friend.” 

I do not want you to think from all this detail that 
skip chasing is difficult. In eighty per cent of the cases 
it is very easy. Few people, when they move, really 
sit down and scientifically figure out how to wipe out 
their trail. Not that they intend to beat you of the 
washer they only want to keep it. Its a nice distinction 
I know, but it is true and they usually leave an 
amateurish trail behind them. Some friend or gossip in 
the neighborhood usually knows. 

Revival of apparently impossible accounts after six 
months or a year is possible. Persistency is essential. 
Mrs. Jack located a skip for me a year after I had given 
it up. I had traced it through two subsequent removals. 
The milkman and Utility Com- 
panies had given it up as hope- 
less. The man and wife had 
separated and gone to a dis- 
tant city but my washer was 
located in the home of a rela- 
tive through sheer bulldogged 
persistency. Bluff made them 
disgorge. 

In general a woman with 
plenty of hard boiled nerve is 
the best skip chaser. She will 
be able to solicit information 
without arousing suspicion. 
She will be able to gossip with 
the potential informant until 
she has every ounce of infor- 
mation. On a hot trail a lit- 
tle bulldozing and bluff are 
often necessary. 

Skip investigators usually 
work on a straight commission 
basis plus expenses and they 
earn their money but in the 
absence of a regular employee 
on this job its surprising what 
can be done by a supervisor or 
collector with an auto and 
eight hours consistent and intelligent work. 

But an ounce of prevention before they skip saves 
a lot of shoe leather afterwards. From my experience 


I would urge that the following information be secured 
at the time of sale: 








Occupation of either or both Trade if 

Employer (if employed for only a short time also name of last 
permanent employment). If firm is large the name of the 
department is essential 

Number of children 


... Employer 
DOAVOUMOWIGAECAR a nracocse eres Make 


Do you have credit with any bank or loan company ? 

What other things are you buying or recently have bought on 
time ? ANPHCle . occu. Name of company 

Names of three relatives State relationship 


The wife’s parents are the most valuable. 
ences must not live in the same house. 
reference should be related to the husband and one to 
the wife. The other references should be in town. 


The refer- 
At least one 
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Tue SCENES ON THIS PAGE 
are taken from the model electrical 
dealer’s small store designed by “Elec- 
trical Merchandising.” A store laid out 
along similar lines gives maximum ‘re- 
turn on the space. It follows substan- 
tially the plans outlined in our May issue. 


(Below) Lighting fixtures are shown to 
the greatest advantage in separate com- 
partments along the side walls of the 
store. This effectually does away with 
that cluttered, hanging-vine appearance 
apparent in so many dealers’ stores. 








Electrical Merchandising 
plans a 


ODEL STORE 


for the a. wh 
W ESTINGHOUSE 
LIGHTING INSTITUTE 





(Right) Two lamp merchandisers are a mos? 

displayed, one at the wrapping counter 

and the other located near the door of 

the store as a reminder to the depart- 
mg customer. 
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(Below) Major appliances are most ie : " ; 
effectively displayed and demonstrated 2. ae yy (Below) S mall appliances, toasters, wa file- 
if placed on a low platform equipped 4 i a — oie | trons, fans, hair-dryers, etc., should be dis- 
with outlets. I ee SV ie seZie | played on open tables where the merchan- 
dise may be picked up and handled by the 
customer. Note that the inside of the 
counter is used for storage. 
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(Below) An early American 
home which occupies 44 feet 

by 55 feet is one of the features 
of the Institute that will interest 

owner, architect, contractor and the 
dealer who supplies the illumination 
equipment. 
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(Above) The Florist Shop front, approx- 
wmately 27 feet long stands adjacent to 
the Garage. The window is an example 
of the best wm illumination. A unique 


—— 


feature is the demonstration of flowers r) 
growing under electric light. ‘ 

a 

‘ 


(Right) The central station display room, 
25 feet by 56 feet, shows store lighting 
and merchandise arrangement in the pub- 
lic utility showroom. Experts on either 
lighting or merchandise arrangement may 
be consulted on particular problems. 


} 
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(Below) The Loggia rep- 
resents a cool, restful coun- 
try club porch or veranda, 36 
feet by 28 feet, and the impression 
of a cool exterior is enhanced by the 
illumination. An illuminated fountain is 
the central motif. 














The 
WESTINGHOUSE LIGHTING INSTITUTE 


which opened May 31 occupies the entire 
seventh floor of the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. It is built along and 
around a city street, 20 feet wide by 180 
feet long. Along its brilliant length are 
stores, a home, a theater, bank, and 
garage, some of which are reproduced on 
these pages 











(Above) The Automotive Store and Fill- 
ing Station, which jointly occupy 20 feet 
by 60 feet of space, might more properly 
be styled an “Automobile Lighting Lab- 
oratory,” because in it is shown electrical 
systems used on automobiles and applica- 
tion of all types of miniature lamps. 


(Left) Sixty feet of Department Store 
windows front on Masda Avenue—20 feet 
of which show the 7-foot shallow window 
type and 20 feet a 12-foot deep window 
type. The wiring in these windows per- 
mits of the greatest flexibility. They are 
equipped for showing high intensities and 
various color effects. 
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Super -powered com- 
bination home and auto- 
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Not until Eureka entered the popular-priced 
vacuum cleaner field with the great Eureka 
Special at $39.50, were the true value and 
amazing sales possibilities of the Eureka 
franchise fully recognized. 


The Eureka had established an enviable 
reputation among cleaners recognized as the 
best produced—had won and maintained over 
a period of years, leadership in unit sales 
volume in the entire industry. 


Then came the Grand Prize Eureka Special 
at $39.50—a full-sized, powerful cleaner, with 
quality of materials and workmanship in every 
detail — yet priced within the reach of every 
home. For the first time the public could asso- 
ciate popular price with known quality and 
a name synonymous with world leadership. 


““Special’’ Stirs Great Enthusiasm 


The success of the “Special”, announced 
only three months ago, was immediate and 
overwhelming. Dealers wired and wrote for 
Eureka franchises. Inquiries, orders and re- 
quests for demonstration poured in from 
women everywhere. And a tremendously high 
percentage of these inquiries were quickly 
turned into sales. 


This reaction was due in part to Eureka 
prestige (itself the product of 20 years of fine 
manufacture and consistent advertising); and 
in part to the very evident quality of the Eureka 
Special as compared with nondescript, un- 
knowncleaners selling at or nearthesame price. 
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MERCHANDISE 


Some idea of the saleability of Toledo Fitments may be gained from the two sets illustrat- 
ed in part on these pages. The five-light fitment at the left is priced for retail at $19.50; 
the bracket $6.50. The five-light fitment on this page, $16.50; brackets $6.00 and $4.50. 
Other five-light fitments from $9.50 to $22.50 retail. Supplemental pieces for bed-room, 
breakfast room, etc., from $2.50 to $11.50. .. On account of the importance of the line 
from a selling standpoint, we suggest that you write your distributor for copy of the To- 
ledo catalogue showing the entire line, with full-color illustrations showing the actual dec- 
oration of each set. .. The Toledo Lighting Equipment Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


FRMENTS PRobuctor RIDDLE 
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Varied uses 


(Below) Through the arch 
of the Public Hall lies the 
Court, 21 feet by 60 feet, 
illumined by large pedestals 
and so wired that their lights 
will play on the ceiling in 
constantly changing colors. 
The court serves as a trans- 
sition from interior to exte- 
rior lighting. At the extreme 
left, a glimpse may be ob- 
tained of the art gallery in 
which ingenious lighting fix- 
tures bring out the best in 
the paintings. 
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Sixteen luminous pilasters give a touch of modernistic light- 
ing to the reception room, which measures 20 feet by 27 feet. 


T the | stitute 


(Left) An up-to-the-minute 
model aviation field laid out 
on a scale representing 250 
miles. At night an airplane’s 
propeller buzz causes the 
airport’s amber lights to 
flash and a moment later the 
field is flooded with light 
from the beacons. 


(Below) A typical school- 
room, 22 by 30 feet, equipped 
for 35 students, is of partic- 
ular interest. Asymmetri- 
cally placed enclosing glass 
globes are so arranged as to 
floodlight the room and 
blackboards, eliminating all 
glare. 
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balanced in organization, sincerely co-operative in spirit, 
operated with intensity and skill, the present electrical 
retail sales can be doubled in less than five years. 


T ALSO seems obvious and logical that the whole 

central station industry, including the executives, 
should immediately take a more earnest attitude toward 
the electrical appliance business and aggressively promote 
it in a comprehensive manner that eliminates indiffer- 
ence and mediocrity. 

With a more whole-hearted interest in electrical mer- 
chandising on the part of the executives of central sta- 
tion companies, their respective merchandising depart- 
ments can be made to win admiration for their 
Company’s efficient methods and to develop a very great 
degree of good-will and predisposition favorable to the 
company, because it is through the medium of appli- 
ances, almost as much as through the medium of lighting 
equipment, that the company’s service is interpreted to 
its customers. 

A well organized and properly managed merchandis- 
ing department is a logical and legitimate part of the 
central station’s organization because the department 
completes the central station’s whole service to its cus- 
tomers. 

Because it is a part of the company’s service and be- 
cause it has such a direct and powerful influence in pre- 
senting the company to the public, the merchandising 
department of a central station should be just as care- 
fully and completely equipped as its generating station. 
Both form a part of the basis of the company’s complete 
service to its customers. As such, both are equally 
important. 


CENTRAL STATION company’s merchandising 

methods should be based upon the economical and 
psychological principles that have been developed through 
years of study and research and which have a basis just 
as scientific and irrevocable as the principles underlying 
the central station’s engineering practices. Results in 
merchandising can now be predetermined with a remark- 
able degree of accuracy. 

There are hundreds of stores in Philadelphia all using 
practically the same merchandising methods, yet none 
have perfected those methods equal to Wanamaker. In 
San Francisco there are many stores selling oriental 
goods; but nowhere in that city nor anywhere in this 
country is there an oriental store equal to Gumps. In 
almost every large city there is some one firm which has 
developed its merchandise practices to a degree far 
superior to that of most of the stores in the city. These 
leaders illustrate the art and science to which merchan- 
dising has been developed. They set the standards by 
which central station merchandising will be measured by 
the public. 

If there should be too great a difference between the 
practices of the leasing merchandisers and the central 
station merchandise departments, the comparison is likely 
to reflect unfavorably upon the entire central station 
organization. 

There is no real reason why there should be any great 
difference. 

The merchandising methods that should be used are 
obvious to any one who really wishes to know. 

There is'sufficient money and executive ability in the 
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central station industry for it to bring its merchandise 
departments to the highest standards that have so far 
been established. 


LL central station executives should, with enthu- 
siasm and pride, spend the money necessary to equip 
their salesrooms with the most modern store fixtures in 
a manner that compares very favorably with the stores 
of the leading merchants. Many central stations have 
done that. 

If the central station sells appliances at all, then the 
public will expect to be able to secure from the central 
station any type of appliance that has been widely ad- 
vertised and established to a reasonable degree. 

The public will expect the central station to know about 
all appliances and to display a wider assortment of appli- 
ances than perhaps any other dealer; and the central 
station serves its own interest by doing so. 

The slogan “He profits most who serves best” applies 
to the central station that provides its customers with 
the opportunity to buy any type of appliance for which 
there is a reasonable demand, regardless of its current 
consumption. 

The complete electrical equipment of homes will be 
attained quicker and there will be a larger demand for 
each type of appliance, if an agressive effort is made to 
sell all types of appliances; because then the electrical 
method will be earnestly promoted at every available 
opportunity. 

If a central station merchandises on any other basis 
it defeats the real purpose for which its merchandise 
department was established; it brings about an unbal- 
anced marketing condition; and thousands of dollars 
spent by manufacturers for advertising will not be given 
the full local support that it would otherwise receive. 

So, the central station should carry the most complete 
line of electrical appliances in the city and aggressively 
sell each type. 

Through its merchandise sales force, a central station 
makes a very large part of its customer contacts. 


ENTRAL STATION salespeople should be so thor- 

oughly educated regarding electric appliances and so 
well trained in the art of selling them, that the central 
station salespeople will be far more expert in the sale 
of electric appliances and render a much more satisfac- 
tory sales service than the salespeople of other mer- 
chandisers. 

The public expects such ability and sales service from 
central station’s salespeople. 

A central station’s advertising on appliances should be 
the product of professional experts and never that of 
one untrained in advertising. 

When central station executives will take cognizance 
of all these factors and put their respective merchandis- 
ing departments on a high grade basis comparable with 
the best merchandising firms and render their customers 
a more complete service, there will be no real reason 
for criticism of central station merchandising practices. 
Then the time will be advanced when every home will 
enjoy a more nearly complete electric service and in so 
far as the merchandise department is concerned, the 
central station will enjoy the respect and good-will of 
the entire community. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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The Court Preaches a Merchandising Sermon 


appliances at retail. 


Merchant and Evans vs. Philadelphia Electric Co. 


T is not often that the retailer of domestic appliances is particularly concerned or interested 
in the pronouncements of courts and lawyers on matters of electrical merchandising. But 
on June 7th the Court in Philadelphia passed judgment in a suit by a manufacturer of elec- 

tric refrigerators against a public utility power company—Merchant and Evans vs. Philadelphia 

Electric Company—in which the court was asked to prohibit this public utility from selling 


And in handing down its decision, the judge set forth the principles 


involved with a refreshing simplicity and clearness. It is worth a bit of serious thought by every 
dealer who feels that it is unfair for central stations to merchandise. 


The suit was a test case. 


The Philadelphia Electric 
Company sells refrigerators and other appliances. It 
does not sell the Merchant and Evans line. It was 
claimed that this was in effect a discrimination, that if 
it sold one make it should sell all, and that a power com- 
pany had no right to employ its capital in any activity 
but the supply of electric energy, which was the natural 
purpose of its ‘charter. This was the main idea. It is 
the same idea that has been argued in so many com- 
munities for so long when dealers protest that appliance 
merchandising by the power company is unfair com- 
petition and should be stopped by law. In this case, the 
court was actually asked to do so. 

In reaching its conclusion the Court laid down some 
definite statements of fact that will bear repeating. They 


thereof, as well as by department and other stores in direct 
competition with respondent. 

“It has been found that the efforts of the respondent in 
popularizing and demonstrating these appliances has resulted 
in a considerable benefit to other distributors and dealers in 
such appliances. 


“The primary object of respondent in merchandising elec- 
trical appliances is to stimulate in every proper way a de- 
mand for the use and consumption of electric current which 
in turn promotes the respondent’s business generally by in- 
creasing the sale of such current. 


“An increase in the respondent’s sales of electric current 
is a distinct advantage to the customer because in its final 
effect such increase produces and makes possible a lower 
energy cost rate to the customer. 


“One of the duties of respondent, essential to its con- 
tinued success in business, is to maintain a thoroughly satis- 
factory service to its customers and the nature of the com- 





were as follows: 
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“The Philadelphia Electric Company, is incorporated un- 
der the laws of Pennsylvania for the purpose of ‘supplying 
light, heat and power by electricity to the public.’ 


“Electricity is a commodity which can only be used 
through the medium of some sort of an appliance and before 
it can be successfully sold prospective customers must neces- 
sarily be supplied with appliances which in one form or an- 
other consume electricity. 


“During the entire period of its corporate existence it has 
been the practice of the respondent in common with prac- 
tically all other electric light, heat and power companies 
throughout the Commonwealth, to merchandise and sell 
electrical appliances as a part and branch of its business in- 
cidental to the development of its business generally, and 
this practice of respondent and others has always been con- 
sidered to be an important and essential incident to the con- 
tinued growth and success of respondent’s main corporate 
purpose of supplying electricity to the public. 


“Respondent added electrical refrigerators to its general 
line of appliances more than eleven years ago, and until the 
commencement of the present proceeding the Commonwealth 
never questioned respondent’s corporate right to do so. 


“These same appliances, including specifically electric re- 
frigerators, are also being continually and generally sold 
throughout the respondent’s territory by the manufacturers 


modity sold is such that this involves from a practical stand- 
point the maintenance in good condition of the appliances on 
its lines.” 


S TO the charter, the court held that even if the power 
company had been incorporated merely “to supply 
electricity” it would not make any difference. It cited as 
precedent a similar case against the Lancaster Gas Light 
Company where the charter covered merely “the manu- 
facture and supply of gas,” but here again the Supreme 
Court held that “it might not only supply gas itself but 
may also incidentally deal in such appliances and con- 
veniences as will induce new customers to use gas or old 
ones to use more.” And then the judge’s decision in 
Philadelphia added this: 

“It is not wandering too far afield to point out, and it 
appears in the proofs, that in 1902 the industry in which 
the respondent was and still is engaged, was comparatively 
new. The public had not been educated with regard to the 
multitude of conveniences which the electric current will 
supply. To furnish the housekeeper with the electric cur- 
rent alone would have resulted in neither profit to the com- 
pany nor conveniences to the customer. What the latter 
wanted, and what the Legislature intended to grant when 
‘it authorized the respondent to furnish light, heat and power 
by electricity, was something more than furnishing the cus- 
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tomer with the end of an insulated copper wire, that he did 
not know how to use, or had not the appliances to use. It 
was intended that he should have and the company should 
furnish the conveniences that could be obtained by the use 
of the electric current.” 

And so the court refused to prohibit the Philadelphia 
Electric Company from merchandising appliances and 
laid down some principles that are bound to have a bear- 
ing on this old controversial issue no matter where it 
may be applied. It pronounced a doctrine that has been 
consistently preached in these columns for years and for 
which the power companies have always contended. 

This outcome of this widely heralded suit will naturally 
be received with much satisfaction by utility men. But 
there is one impoftant consideration that must not be 
overlooked in citing and accepting this decision as an 
answer to the argument in other towns. 

It must be remembered that the fact that the courts 
have now sustained the right of a power company to sell 
appliances, does not in any way excuse or justify central 
station merchandising practices that are uneconomic and 
set up an unfair competition with other dealers in any 
town. As a matter of fact, if the utilities in many cities 
had not so blundered in their merchandising by carelessly 
setting up unmeetable policies in their appliance selling, 
it is improbable that their right to retail would ever have 
been challenged. For their active leadership in market 
development is_so natural and brings such obvious bene- 
fits to all other dealers in the community that it would 
be welcomed if its purposes were made clear, unless their 
methods were such as to demoralize the trade and destroy 
local values. 


T IS doubtful indeed if the Philadelphia suit would 

itself have ever been brought had not the feelings of 
the electrical trade there been outraged a few years ago 
by misguided utility merchandising practices which fortu- 
nately have now been corrected. In short, there is noth- 
ing in this decision, it would seem, that should give com- 
fort to the utility or discouragement to the independent 
trade in any community where questionable trade prac- 
tices are in dispute. It merely affirms the right and 
points the responsibility of the utility to sell those ap- 
pliances which are essential to the enjoyment of its serv- 
ice to the public. 

The Merchant and Evans suit also asked the court 
to forbid public utilities from engaging in the manu- 
facturing of electrical equipment. They cited as prec- 
edent the action of the Government in prohibiting the 
railroads from continuing in the coal business. This 
apparently did not concern the Philadelphia Electric 
Company and was not passed on in the decision. But 
it does concern certain other utility companies and is 
large in the minds of the electrical manufacturers, right 
now. Here again the fact that no judgment was given 
should not be taken to indicate that it was ignored as 
unimportant. The court’s silence on this point does not 
justify the policy. It is another story, another issue 
that remains a sore spot in the industry. 
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A Testimonial to a Civic Service 


UT of New York City comes a bit of interesting 

testimony, particularly pertinent in this season of 
Light’s Golden Jubilee, and from no less a source than 
the far famed Commissioner Whalen of the Police De- 
partment. It came out of a controversy between the 
Fifth Avenue Association and the electric sign manu- 
facturers, resulting from an attempt by this organiza- 
tion to extend the ban against electric signs, so they 
would be eliminated from the cross-streets within a 
certain zone on either side of certain sections of the 
Fifth Avenue shopping district. Fifth Avenue feels that 
it has established an exclusive atmosphere by doing 
away with signs that has strengthened its appeal to the 
“carriage trade” and wanted to absorb more territory. 
The sign manufacturers and other branches of the elec- 
trical business took up arms and the ordinance has not 
been passed—but that’s a local story. 

In the course of the affray, the sign men planned to 
stage a demonstration of the value of the street lighting 
service that is a byproduct of electric sign advertising. 
They arranged to have 97 per cent of this great display 
on Broadway darkened on a certain evening for three 
minutes at theater time. The demonstration would be 
advertised. Thousands of people were expected to come 
and see how dark the streets would be without electric 
signs. And then the police stepped in. Commissioner 
Whalen feared that it would throw the theater district 
into such darkness that traffic would fall into a hopeless 
tangle. He recognized that though their purpose was 
purely commercial, these signs had come to perform a 
vital civic service that could not be dispensed with. The 
demonstration was called off. The industry can point 
the moral. 





What Every Salesman Should Know 


VERY successful appliance merchant was telling 

us something of his methods. His ironing machine 
salesmen, he said, are required to become expert demon- 
strators. He repeated, reiterated and emphasized this 
requirement. He said it over and over and over, as 
though it were something quite extraordinary. 

Well—it is. 

Everybody naturally expects an automobile salesman 
to be able to drive a car. We expect a typewriter 
salesman to be able to show skill in demonstrating a 
typewriter. We quite naturally expect a tractor or 
implement salesman to take his equipment into the field 
and give an exhibition of speedy, straight-furrow 
plowing. 

But when it comes to selling electrical appliances, it 
is considered quite remarkable for an employer to ex- 
pect his salesmen to be able to strut their stuff. 

We wonder why. 
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Committee Reports 


JOUR Merchandising Bureau undertook its work 
with the strong purpose of accomplishing definite 
results which could be adopted by and reflected in the 
field work of the various companies. The degree to 
which the purpose has been fulfilled is shown by the 
respective reports of the Committees comprising the 
Bureau. 

C. L. Dunn and his Committee on Refrigeration have 
prepared a most comprehensive plan of educational 
publicity which it is believed will develop a very large 
volume of refrigeration business. This plan has already 
been put into operation. 

Norman T. Wilcox and his Committee on Electric 
Water Heating have compiled a great deal of valuable 
data on various problems which will be very helpful to 
companies planning the development of electric water 
heating business. 

This information will soon be given to the industry 
in the form of serial reports. 

The Domestic Electric Range Committee under the 
very able direction of Mr. Frank A. Coupal set itself 
the task of clarifying much of the discussion that has 
taken place in regard to electric ranges and to compile 
definite data which could be given practicable applica- 


tion in the development of further range business. 

This data, as outlined in the report of the Range 
Committee, given herewith, has been compiled in a 
very thorough painstaking manner. It is now available 
to the industry in the report entitled “Marketing Elec- 
tricity for Domestic Electric Cookery.” 

Your Merchandise Sales Committee, under the di- 
rection of Mr. C. L. Harold, approached its work with 
a very clear and comprehensive understanding that it 
was confronted with a number of problems that 
offered both opportunities and responsibilities. 

Through the work of the Farm Equipment Sub- 
committee an effort has been made to develop a plan of 
organization and work that would promote a very 
much broader use of electric service and appliances on 
the Farm. 

The details of this work, with which the Merchandise 
Committee was affiliated, are presented very thoroughly 
in the report of the Electric Farm Equipment Sub- 
committee. 

In an equally comprehensive manner your Merchan- 
dise Committee has endeavored to develop a basis for 
better trade relations ; for maintaining quality standards ; 
and to develop a larger sale of current for residence 
uses; all of which are outlined in the report of the 
Merchandise Sales Committee. 


We Must Increase Sales (Continued from page 54) 


INCE the war, our industry has carried on a tre- 

mendous building program. In the last few years, 
which have been a period of great business activity, 
general prosperity and easy money—that is, capital 
readily available on good terms for enterprises of merit 
—we have vastly enlarged our plant capacity and trans- 
mission and distribution equipment. As an industry, 
we have invested in such extension each year three- 
quarters of a billion dollars, or more. We have made 
up for any deficiencies of construction during the War 
period and have built ahead of demand, as it was our 
duty to do. We have built into less densely populated 
territory, into the smaller and more remote communities, 
into rural districts, to reach farm customers wherever 
practicable. The net result of that has been that cost of 
transmission and distribution facilities have been heavier 
in proportion to the unit of energy sold than when we 
were dealing with large city groups, or even the average 
of urban population. 

This condition will continue. In very large degree, 
the urban population of the country is now on our lines. 
Aside from the natural growth of population, the new 
customers we shall obtain will be those in the outlying 
districts, so it is not reasonable to suppose that invest- 
ment costs will turn downward. 

Now with those elements taken into consideration, 
what do our figures show us? 

First, the average revenue a kilowatt sold to the 
ultimate user is just about stabilized. The tendency, 
however, is downward. 

Second, the trend of revenue in relation to the dollar 
of investment is distinctly downward. 

Third, the time of capital turnover is markedly 
lengthening. 

Fourth, the investment per kilowatt of installed gen- 
erating capacity is increasing. 

Fifth, the return on the investment has been ap- 
proximately stabilized since 1922. 

/ 
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On that showing, the question “Shall we increase our 
sales or our rates?” becomes distinctly and sharply 
pertinent. 

There can be but one answer to that question. We do 
not want to seek rate increases. We want to continue 
the course of our industry’s development, which has been 
marked by a steady decline in prices charged for service. 
We could not afford to raise the prices now even if we 
did want to, for such a policy would inevitably decrease 
our sales and antagonize the public. 

The answer to this question then is that we must in- 
crease our sales. We must sell more kilowatt hours for 
each dollar of investment, making our equipment work 
harder and steadier, and the place to sell more service, 
in my judgment, is in the home. There are nineteen 
million homes in our lines. The average use of elec- 
tricity in these homes is figured at 456 kilowatt hours 
during 1928. That represents an increase of 27 kilowatt 
hours over 1927, which year produced an increase of 
25 kilowatt hours over 1926. It is gratifying that 
there were these increases, yet their size really does not 
seem anything to cheer about. 


HIS figure of 456 kilowatt hours, please remember, 
is the average for the country. In many districts 
of the country it is exceeded largely. There are, for 
example, annual sales of 546 kilowatt hours at an average 
price of 4.94 cents, of 580 kilowatt hours at 4.52 cents, 
of 577 kilowatt hours at 4.87 cents, of 717 kilowatt, 
hours at 4.88 cents, and 735 kilowatt hours at 3.3 cents. 
It is obviously not likely that every electric utility can 
equal such sales. It is distinctly possible, however, for 
most companies so to increase their domestic sales that 
the average for the country will jump a good deal more 
than 25 or 27 kilowatt hours a year. ; 
Domestic sales should be vigorously stimulated for 
several reasons. The first is that they are and always 
will remain the backbone of our business. Industrial 
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ase of electricity, and to a somewhat less extent, com- 
mercial use, will fluctuate with the state of business 
health of the country. We have seen this in recent 
years. In 1922 industrial sales were about 6 per cent 
below the average. In 1926, they were about 6 per cent 
above. 

There is very little fluctuation in domestic use of our 
service. Household habits become fixed. A household 
accustomed to the convenience and value of electricity 
will curtail its use only under the direst necessity. 
When we add to the domestic load, therefore, we put on 
what amounts to a permanent increase in business. 


Another reason is that domestic business is highly 
desirable business. Once the customer is beyond the 
point of use, which pays for the fixed expenses of 
serving him, the chief expense incurred by the company 
in furnishing additional kilowatt hours is that of gen- 
erating the energy. Moreover, increased domestic load 
is an important element in improving the company’s 
load factor. 

The third reason is that the customer who makes the 
largest use of service is, in all human probability, the 
best satisfied customer. We seek to improve our re- 
lations with the public by furnishing information about 
our business, by public speaking, by advertising. 


We have every possible incentive to create a body of 
customers in homes all over the land who are using so 
much service and getting so much comfort and con- 
venience out of the use of service that they thoroughly 
and genuinely appreciate its worth. 

A fourth reason is that we have a social duty to 
increase the domestic use of electricity. Electric utilities 
are not alone business enterprises. They are also or- 
ganizations for public service. They obtain their 
franchises on that basis. With them they acquired 
certain responsibilities. One of these responsibilities, as 
I see it, is to do everything possible to make their service 
most widely useful to the public. 


Naturally, as a matter of plain ordinary business 
policy, we seek to sell as much service as we can. My 
point is that we have for sale more than kilowatt hours. 
We have for sale comfort, convenience, time saving and 
freedom from drudgery. We have for sale better home 
conditions, higher standards of living. 


T IS our privilege and duty to approach our sales 

problem from that point of view as well as from the 
point of view of increasing our revenues. If we neglect 
it, we may be sound business organizations but we fail 
to live up to our responsibilities as public utilities. Our 
industry has been criticized not a little on just that point, 
and I think we deserve the criticism in exactly the 
measure in which we omit any effort, practices or 
policies, which may properly be adopted to make electric 
service more used and more useful in the home. 

It seems to me more than a coincidence that in every 
case I know of a reduction in domestic electric rates has 
been followed by increased use of service. There may 
be instances where this was not true, but they have not 
come to my attention. It was true in Brooklyn under 
conditions which covered a series of reductions over a 
period of several years. It has been true in up-state 
New York, in New England, in the Middle West, and 
on the Pacific Coast. Those companies which show the 
highest annual domestic sales also show the lowest rates. 
We have, therefore, in the experience of ,our industry 
what may be accepted as a guiding principle in stimu- 
lation of sales of service for domestic use. The way to 
increase such sales is wisely and properly to lower the 
domestic rates. 

Moreover, there is within the experience of the 
industry in recent years a guide to the general form of 
rate schedule effective in increasing domestic sales 
rapidly, what has come to be known as the inducement 
rate. In this there is either a minimum charge or a 
charge for the first few kilowatt hours at sufficient rate 
to cover the fixed charges of serving the customer, after 
which comes a kilowatt hour charge lowering rapidly as 
the use of service increases. 

You are all familiar with the theory itself, whatever 
its variations in rate structures for particular localities. 
This theory works. Such a rate schedule actually does 
what the name indicates. It induces larger sales of 
kilowatt hours, and that, it appears to me, is what we 
are all after. 

Clearly, the demand now is for a way of making pos- 
sible more use of electric service in the American home. 
That demand coincides with our need as an industry, 
and there is within the industry the experience and gen- 
eral indication of how to meet it with mutual benefit. 


Going Strong (Continued from page 66) 


pliances, knows what an immense help a utility can be 
in actually increasing his own sales.” 

An indication of Morrison’s activity in the selling 
field is afforded in a recent range campaign put on by 
the New Jersey Power and Light Company, a utility 
company operating in adjoining towns. Ordinarily 
Morrison would not have anything to do with the terri- 
tory in which they operate. But the utility having 
heard something of Morrison’s propensity for creating 
dollars out of appliances, reached across the river and 
invited him to take part. 

The campaign called for the dealer selling the range 
and the utility paying $15 of the range installation 
costs. In turn, the dealer was authorized to offer a 
small appliance such as a waffle iron or a toaster as a 
special inducement to closing the sale. Two days after 
Morrison entered the campaign he had sold seven 
ranges! He estimates that before it has run its course 
that his range sales may help create a new high mark 
for the month’s business. 

“This new range activity may make up for some of 
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the radio business which has been falling off lately,” 
Morrison said. 

Morrison formerly displayed radio sets (R.C.A. and 
Atwater Kent) in small, glassed-in enclosures but today 
the sets are displayed on the open floor in the rear of 
the store. One window also contains a radio display. 

“The most curious thing about the gradual change 
that has taken place in the appliance business in the past 
five years,” Morrison concluded, “is that those appli- 
ances which contribute most largely to my volume today 
I was not even handling at that time. I refer specifi- 
cally, of course, to refrigerators, ranges and health 
appliances. As time goes on, the demand for them 
may not be quite so active as it is at present, but by 
that time other changes will have taken place and, per- 
haps, other products come to the fore. 

“That’s one of the reasons I like the appliance busi- 
ness. It’s either an inspiration or a kick in the pants 
most of the time, but to me its been an inspiration. And 
as long as you continue to find something inspiring about 
your business, you can’t go far wrong.” 
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Recent Developments in the Appliance Market 


























Sunny Day Klothes 


K leaner 


Announcement is made by F. C. Se- 
bulske of a new agitator-type washer, 
the “Sunny Day Klothes Kleaner.” Sales 
offices are located at 3609 Gratiot Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich., and factory at Fair- 
field, Iowa. The washer is being made 
by a well-known washer manufacturer 
for exclusive distribution by the new 
sales organization, and will be priced to 
meet present-day competition. 

The agitator is of the three-blade type, 
one piece cast aluminum. The tub is 
made of heavy cold-rolled copper, nickel 
plated inside and Duco finished outside. 
The bottom of the tub slopes toward the 
center, to give better water action. A 
special design in the bottom of the tub 
allows complete drainage without tip- 
ping. 

Reduction of speed from motor to agi- 
tator is accomplished through a “V” 
belt, large and small belt pulleys and 
worm gearing. The entire worm gear- 
ing is contained in an oil-tight housing 
packed with a special grease for service 
of this kind. All shafting runs in re- 
movable oilless bronze bearings. 

Semi-cushion rolls of the Jatest type 
are used in the wringer. Intended re- 
tail price, $99.50.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, July, 1929. 
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Utah Model T Sun Lamp 


A new model of 
ultraviolet sun lamp 
has been announced 
by the Utah Radio 
Products Company, 
Chicago, Ill It is 
known as Model T 
and is a carbon arc 
lamp of floor type, 
with bedside control. 
The diameter of the 
bowl is 123 in. It 
may be adjusted in 
heifht from 48 in. to 
72 in. The lamp is 
listed at $43 East of 
the Rockies. The 
equipment includes a 
pair of goggles, 




















screen and six Utah 
«i> carbons. — Electrical 
scones — July, 
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Universal Chromium- 
Finish Appliances 


An extensive line of chromium-plated 
appliances in “Blue Diamond Finish’’— 
is now being offered by Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn. Included 
in this line are percolators of both pot 
and urn types, percolator sets, irons, 
toasters and waffle irons. All “Uni- 
versal” waffle irons, by the way, are now 
equipped with heat indicator to show 
when the iron is hot enough. The 
chromium - plated toasters are _ listed 
at $7.50 and $10.50 respectively; the 
E7334 waffle iron is $15; a 6-cup pot 
percolator is $16.75 and a 9-cup pot 
$18.50; a percolator set, with pot in the 
Farmington pattern, is $65.50; and other 
percolator sets, of urn type, range in 
price up to $95 for a five-piece set 
(10-cup urn, sugar bowl, creamer, waste 
and tray) in Fontaine pattern.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, July, 1929. 





Star-Rite Exerciser 


A new “Star-Rite” product to appear 
on the market is an electric exerciser, 
announced by the Fitzgerald Manufac- 
turing Company, Torrington, Conn. 

A feature of this new exerciser is a 
rigid, self-balancing platform, eliminat- 
ing the necessity of hold-down straps. 
Another feature pointed out by the 
manufacturer is the accurate degree of 
vibration. While the motor runs 1725 
r.p.m., speed has been reduced on the 
vibrating arms to approximately 625 
r.p.m., which, it is explained, gives scien- 
tific, safe and stimulating massage. The 
exerciser is equipped with two vibrating 
arms on which provision has been made 
for three degrees of vibration. Equip- 
ment includes wide and narrow belts 
and handle grips. The finish is French 
gray and the intended retail price, $95. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1929. 


























Sylph-A pollo Exerciser 


In the “Sylph-Apollo” exerciser 
brought out by the Sylph-Apollo Com- 
pany, 1723 Adams Street, Toledo, Ohio, 
an automobile transmission principle is 
applied to the worm gear. There are 
no pulleys or belts. The motor, worm 
gear and rocker arm are the only mov- 
ing parts. Another feature is the double 
action of the belts, the belts traveling 
in opposite directions. The motor is 
4-hp., air cooled. 

The base of the machine is fitted with 
a large sponge rubber pad. Placed ona 
table beneath the weight of the machine, 
the pad forms a cushion upon which the 
base is rigidly rested. A strap is fur- 
nished for fastening to the floor or to 
some firm object when strenuous exer- 
cises are taken. 

No gear or moving parts are exposed. 
The motor, base and gear cover are 
attractively finished in two tones of 
gray ; screw heads are finished in nickel ; 
and the rocker bar and belt prongs are 
white bronze. 

The belt is a combination wide belt, 
narrow belt and leather hand grips. 
The intended retail price is $69.50, f.o.b. 
—eoOo Merchandising, July, 


Magnalite Indirect-Type 
Floor Lamp 


For rooms without overhead fixtures 
and for use in all cases where general 
illumination is desired, the Magnalite 
Corporation, 580 Broad- 
way, New York City, 
has brought out a new 
indirect-type floor lamp, 
called the ‘“Magnalite.” 

In this lamp, _ the 
light is thrown to the 
ceiling and_ reflected 
from the ceiling through- 
out the room, providing 
an abundance of soft, 
non-glaring light. The 
‘“Magnalite” is made in 
two models—a _ Senior 
and a Junior. The lamp 
is made of heavy brass 
and aluminum with or- 
namental parts of cast 
iron. The finish is bank . 
bronze. The intended 
retail price of the Senior 
model is $22.50; the 
Junior model, $16, with 
bulb. — Electrical Mer- 
chandising, July, 1929. 
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Radiola Receivers 


Two new “Radiolas” employing the 
new a.-c. screen grid tubes and a new 
power amplifier in a specially-designed 
circuit, were announced recently by the 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America, 
233 Broadway, New York City. 

One of the new sets, “Radiola 44,’ is 
a table model, and the other, ‘‘Radiola 
46”. is a console with a built-in electro- 
dynamic loudspeaker. 

The new set utilizes three 224 screen 
grid tubes, two of which serve as radio 
frequency amplifiers and the third as a 
power detector. The new 245 power 
amplifier tube is used in the single stage 
of audio amplification. The receiver has 
three t.r.f. circuits. An unusual type 
of selector dial is employed. When the 
set is in operation, scale markings and 
numbers, clearly and greatly magnified, 
are projected upon a small, translucent 
composition screen in the center of the 
escutcheon plate. 

“Radiola 46” with built-in electro- 
dynamic loudspeaker of the model 106 
type, is housed in a walnut veneer con- 
sole cabinet having burled maple over- 
lays. An embroidered silk panel conceals 
the loudspeaker opening and is so skil- 
fully designed that the single tuning 
volume control and escutcheon plate ap- 
pear to form a part of the embroidered 
pattern of the cloth. 

The intended retail price of No. 44 is 
$110, No. 46 $179, less Radiotrons.— 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1929. 

















Beaver Bakelite 
Handle Cap 


Compact, small and neat in design, 
is a new (finger-fitting handle cap 
brought out by the Beaver Manufactur- 
ing Company, 625 North Third Street, 
Newark, N. J. Insertion and withdraw- 
ing of the cap is greatly facilitated by 
the convenient handle. The cap is 
made of bakelite in a choice of colors. 
The intended retail price is 25c.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, July, 1929. 
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Advance Showing of 
Ingenious New Appli- 
ances at N.E.L.A. 
Convention 


ANY new and unique ap- 

pliances were exhibited at 
the recent N.E.L.A. Convention 
at Atlantic City. The majority 
of these new exhibits were merely 
advance showings of the partic- 
ular appliances as many of them 
are not yet in production and not 
yet ready for release on the 
market. 

Among these ingenious new ap- 
pliances is an automatic percola- 
tor of the Armstrong Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. This percolator 
makes coffee by the drip method; 
the coffee never boils and the 
water passes through the coffee 
ground only once. Serelco, Inc., 
420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, exhibited a “Honey- 
moon” range, the most compact 
and all-purpose little range that 
can be imagined and a great boon 
to the apartment and_= small- 
quarters dweller. 

An automatic sandwich toaster 
that gives a red warning glow 
when the toast is done, and a 
waffle iron, are offerings of Proc- 
tor & Schwartz, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Individual waffles can be made in 
a new waffle iron developed by 
the Swartzbaugh Manufacturing 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. The 
waffles made on this new iron 
(which makes about four waffles 
at once) are in the form of the 
well-known long hot-dog roll and, 
with a small depression in the 
center, are quite perfect acces- 
sories of the hot dog, creamed 
chicken and other creamed foods, 
ice cream, jams, fresh fruit or 
what have you. 

The Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, Chicago, has a new 
“Hotpoint” cooker and small stove 
that will be a delight to the house- 
wife. 

The appliances mentioned, as 
well as other new devices now 
being perfected by their respec- 
tive manufacturers, will be fully 
described and illustrated in this 
section as they are released for 
sale by the manufacturer. 











Galax, New Macbeth- 
Evans Glass 


“Galax,” the new illuminating glass 
for semi-indirect lighting, developed by 
the Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, 
Charleroi, Pa., is derived from “Galaxy,” 
the brightest constellation of stars in the 
heavens, commonly known as “The 
Milky Way.” ae. 

The feature of this new glass is its 
dual density. A “Galax” globe is made 
from a single piece of homogeneous 
glass, the bottom portion being of a 
glareless, dense, white reflecting quality 
and the top ee; 2 diffusing, with high 
transmission. —Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, July, 1929. 





Cleaner and Puri fler 


Announcement has been made by the 
P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
of a radical development in vacuum 
cleaning methods, as embodied in its 
new “Royal Purifier.” 

This appliance is the “Super Royal” 
cleaner, to which has been added a 
purifying chamber wherein the germ- 
laden dust is effectively sterilized, the 
air of the room purified at the rate of 
100 cu.ft. per minute and the home 
thoroughly sanitized and germ-proofed. 

The purifying chamber which accom- 
plishes these results is located at the 
junction of the nozzle and fan chamber, 
and consists of a convenient receptacle 
with perforated cover which holds a 
quantity of disinfectant of special 
formula. As the air is drawn in 
through the perforated cover of this 
purifying chamber, it passes through the 
disinfectant with which it becomes 
thoroughly saturated and thence enters 
the fan chamber where it is mixed with 
the dust, dirt and air, sucked up 
through the cleaner nozzle. The manu- 
facturer declares that the machine 
loses none of its efficiency as a cleaner 
through the addition of the purifying 
action. Tests by medical laboratories ° 
and bacteriologists of repute testify to 
the effectiveness of the process in 
destroying many species of dangerous 
germs commonly tracked into the’ home 
or borne in on dust, the manufacturer 
declares. The intended retail price of 
the “Royal Purifier” is $70, the “Super 
Royal” cleaner, $57.50. 

Another new “Royal” model is an- 
nounced under the trade name of 
“Royal Princess.”” This machine is de- 
scribed as an exceptionally light, handy 
and efficient popular-priced cleaner, de- 
signed especially for use in the modern 
small home or apartment. Its intended 
retail price is $39.50.—E#lectvicai Mer- 
chandising, July, 1929. 


Nut Vending Mawhine 


A nut - roasting 
machine, __ electric- 
ally-operated, has 
been brought out 
by the Nut Electro- 
Frier, Inc., Metro- 
politan Building, 
Boston, Mass. The 
machine employs a 
Chromalox heating 
element and a West- 
inghouse motor. 
The cooking heat is 
automatically con- | 
trolled by a Stru- | 
thers, Dunn, Ince. _ || 
thermostat and re- 
lay. The machine \ 
is enclased in a i 
mahogany - finishea 
cabinet, 68 in. high, 
22 in. wide and 20 
in. deep. A blinking 
light directs atten- 
tion of passers-by 
to the machine and a vent pipe from the 
cooker brings forth an appetizing aroma 
of cooking nuts.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, July, 1929. 
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Lumitone Control for 
Colored Light 


By means of the “Lumitone” of Cur- 
tis Lighting, Inc., 1119 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, colored light con- 
trol is made as flexible and easy as the 
control of tone by the keys of a pipe 
organ. The keyboard of the “Lumi- 
tone” is similar in construction and 
operation to that of an organ keyboard. 
The machine can be made to fit any 
color lighting condition. The smallest 
standard machine handles only one cir- 
cuit of each color but machines can 
be made to handle any number of cir- 
cuits with any wattage. The entire 
mechanism functions through the use 
of electro-pneumatics. ~~ 

A control cabinet houses the driving 
motor, the automatic playing roll for 
prearranged light harmonies, dimmer 
driving mechanism and switching con- 
trols. The cabinet is a_ self-contained 
unit and may be installed anywhere. 
When automatic playing alone is de- 
sired, the cabinet only is required. The 
console or keyboard in cabinet or table 
model is divided into three main divi- 
sions—solo, accompaniment and special 
effects.—Electrical Merchandising, July, 
1929. 

















Betsy Ross Toaster 


The No. 130 toaster of the Central 
Flatiron Manufacturing Company, John- 
son City, N. Y., is of the two-slice 
reversible type. It has built-in shut-off 
switch permitting the current to be 
turned on or off without removing the 
plug. The unit is mica wound with 
Nichrome resistance wire. The finish 
of the toaster is polished nickel, with 
handles in black or blue. The intended 
retail price is $4.95. No. 131 toaster is 
similar to the one described except that 
it has a detachable plug instead of the 
switch. -Its retail price is $3.95.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, July, 1929. 
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Pooley Cabinets for 
Atwater Kent Receivers 


Announcement has been made of a 
new 1929-30 line of radio cabinets, made 
expressly for the Atwater Kent Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, by the 
Pooley Company, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of high grade radio furniture. 

Illustrated is Model 8700, one of the 
four new cabinets. This model, its de- 
signer points out, carries the character- 
istic charm of the Hepplewhite period. 
The front panels are of carefully 
matched and selected butt walnut ven- 
eers and are treated with curly maple 
overlays and rich carvings. The sliding 
doors disappear and display a large set 
and speaker panel. The grille is set 
back, creating a new and original scenic 
perspective. The dimensions of the cab- 
inet are 474 in. high, 274 in. in width 
and 15 in. deep. 

All four cabinets have panels of 
selected butt walnut veneers. No. 8800 
has French doors of Oriental walnut, 
No. 8600 has an overlay of curly maple 
on the doors, and No. 8500 shows Shera- 
ton influence, with entire exterior of 
walnut done in new Pooley lustre 
“Hilite”’ finish.—Zlectrical Merchandis- 
ing, July, 1929. 

















Rite-Hete 
Electric Eye Pads 


A pair of small electric heating pads 
for use on eyes, ears, face or wherever 
small local heat application is desired, 
has been brought out by Rite Hete Ap- 
pliances, Inc., 1200 Fourteenth Avenue, 
S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. The pads are 
thermostatically adjusted to the proper 
scientific temperature for the eyes but 
pads set for higher temperatures may 
be had. The pads are soft and pliable 
and covered with fluffy eiderdown.— 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1929. 











Hammond Electric 


Clocks 


When plugged into any socket or out- 
let on a properly regulated line the 
Hammond electric clock will tell off 
Naval Observatory time. The clock 
may be used in any locality in which 
the power company has regulated the 
frequency of the current so that a 
synchronous clock will tell off correct 
time. The clocks require no attention, 
no inspection and no oiling. The manu- 
facturer is the Hammond Clock Co., 
4115 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 

Three popular models are the Gothic 
“B’’, 2a mantel clock in a hand-rubbed 
walnut case, 12 in. high, 93 in. wide. 
The dial is 54 in. in diameter. The in- 
tended retail price is $29.50. 

The Colonial model “A” has a solid 
walnut case, 6 in. high, 5 in. wide. It 
is listed at $14.50. 

The wall model has dial 10 in. in 
diameter which can be read at a great 
distance. It is easily mounted by means 
of a single nail or screw. The case is 
of metal with brown or white finish. 
Intended retail price, $22.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, July, 1929. 





Dim-a-Lite 
in Decorative Design 


A colorful and decorative model of 
“Dim-a-Lite” is being marketed by the 
Wirt Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
new model is designed to harmonize 
with modern home decorative treatment. 
The “Dim-a-Lite” is made in a small 
size, for 25 to 40-watt lamps and in a 
larger size for 50 to 60-watt lamps.— 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1929. 
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Hotpoint Portable 
Dinette Range and 


Cooker 


Light enough to be easily carried and 
occupying a minimum of space is the 
new ‘Hotpoint Dinette’ electric range. 
It operates from the lighting circuit and 
utilizes the popular ‘‘waterless’”’ cookery 
method. It is large enough to cook a 
complete meal for six people. This 
range is a combination of the cooker 
jug 124C10 and D52 hotplate. 

The “Thrift” oven or cooker well is 
of heavy seamless aluminum and its 
capacity is 14 gal. 

The surface unit has a rating of 900 
watts on high, 450 on medium and 225 
watts on low. Both the surface unit 
and oven are operated by two reversible 
switches located on the front of the 
range. The switches are not intercon- 
nected, thus permitting the use of any 
combination of high or low heat in the 
cooker well with high, medium or low 
heat on the surface unit. Its maximum 
wattage is 1300. 

Its overall size is 144 in. x 203 in. x 
15 in. The cooker jug, of course, is 
also sold separately. No _ established 
retail price on cooker and range are 
given but the suggested retail price of 
cooker, only $12.50; ‘‘Dinnette’”’ range, 
complete, $22.50. — Electrical Mer- 
chandising, July, 1929. 
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Mazda Inside-Colored 
Sign Lamp 


The Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
150 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces the addition of a new A-17 
Mazda lamp, 15-watt, 110, 115, 120- 
volts, to the sizes that have been pre- 
viously supplied with inside coloring.— 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1929. 


Eveready Sunshine 
Lamp 


A new, smaller, lower-priced model of 
“Eveready” sunshine lamp will be 
brought out by. the National Carbon 
Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The new model, the announcement 
reads, will be offered at a price that will 
be extremely appealing.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, July, 1929. 
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Kenmore 


Electric Clocks 


Announcement is made by the Kodel 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, of a line of electric clocks. 
Both radio jobbers and dealers, the 
company points out, are always on the 
lookout for items of the steady all-year- 
round sales type, to keep their income 
constant and the ‘“‘Kenmore”’ electric 
clock was designed to fill this need. 

The “Kenmore” clock is of the syn- 
chronous motor type, operating directly 
from the lighting circuit without springs, 
escapements or any of the works neces- 
sary in the ordinary clock. 

Sixteen models of the clock were ex- 
hibited at the initial showing at the 
Chicago Radio Show. Four of the 
models, with bakelite case, can be fur- 
nished in any one of twelve colors. 
Seven models may be had with chime 
strike. The clocks range in price from 
$15 to $85 for the mantel, desk and 
wall models and from $197.50 to $250 
for the hall clock, depending on whether 
it is equipped with Westminster chimes. 

Illustrated are the ‘‘Penn” desk or 
table clock, with walnut or mahogany 
case, listing at $27.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, July. 1929. 





Tower Sunshine Lamp 


Announcement is made by the Tower 
Manufacturing Corporation, 112 Brook- 
line Avenue, Boston, Mass., of a new 
carbon arc sunshine lamp, of floor type, 
adjustable in height and angle, to retail 
for $39.50, complete with carbons. Den- 
ver and Western price is $42.50.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, July, 1929. 


Eskimo Fruit Juice 
Extractor 


The United Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, Adrian, Mich., is bringing 
out a new electric fruit juice extractor. 
In this new device, all seeds and non- 
drinkable matter are strained out and 
the bowl and strainer may be easily 
lifted out for cleaning. All exposed sur- 
faces are porcelain enameled or chro- 
mium plated to prevent rust. 

Top and base are finished in green 
enamel, the bowl in white porcelain and 
the body of the extractor is chromium 
plated. The height of the extractor, 
overall, is 10 in. The intended retail 
price is $15.—E#lectrical Merchandising, 
July, 1929. 
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Beardslee Commercial 
Lighting Units 


Among the hundred new commercial 
lighting fixtures pictured in the new 
No. 44 Commercial Lighting Catalog 
issued by the Beardslee Chandelier 
Manufacturing Company, 216 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, are the two 
illustrated, Nos. 4623 and 4631. 

In the close-to-the-ceiling fixture, No. 
4631, the Frostel glass is acid treated, 
producing a mottled effect and slightly 
iridescent. Its diameter at the ceiling 
is 164 in. and the length 9 in. The 
finish of metal parts is antique bronze. 
This is a 3-light fixture. 

No. 4623, the pendent unit, is 36 in. 
in length and comes in three sizes, with 
medium and mogul sockets (wattage, 
100-150, 200 and 300-500 respectively) 
and with glass globe 6x10x12 in., 6x12x 
14 in. and 6x14x16 in. The glass is 
opal with cream colored background and 
decoration in green and red with lines 
in tan. The metal parts are finished in 
antique bronze.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, July, 1929. 

















Empire Single-Burner 
Stove 


The Metal Ware Corporation, Two 
Rivers, Wis., is marketing a _ single- 
burner stove, rated at 400 watts. It is 
known as S-41 and measures 7% in. x 73 
in. x 4 in. It is finished in black baked 
enamel with nickel-plated legs and is 
equipped with standard 6-ft. cord and 
plug. Intended retail price, $1.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1929. 
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United Reproducers 
Radio Sets 


One of the recent achievements of the 
United Reproducers Corporation, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., which has entered the 
field of radio set manufacturers through 
a series of mergers during the last eight 
months, is the ‘‘Kylectron,”’ a revolution- 
ary development. This new develop- 
ment, the manufacturer points out, 
brings elimination of any sort of cone, 
horn, floating needle and all intricate 
mechanical detail. 

Two complete lines of receivers are 
offered by the new company,—the ‘“Peer- 
less” and “Courier” sets, together with 
the “Peerless” dynamic speaker and the 
‘“Newcombe-Hawley” dynamic speaker. 

Five models make up the ‘Peerless’ 
line,—the company’s de _ luxe line.— 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1929. 























Devon Air Refrigerator 


Something quite revolutionary in re- 
frigerator design is the new ‘‘Devon” 
electric “air” refrigerator brought out 
by the Devon Manufacturing Company, 
465 Taylor Street, Springfield, Mass. 
This new refrigerator uses air as the 
refrigerant, the refrigerating tempera- 
tures being obtained by compression and 
expansion of air. 

The automatic temperature control 
provides a constant food compartment 
temperature of 41 to 43 deg. Air-tight 
space, it is declared, positively separates 
food compartments. The machine has 
capacity for making 196 ice cubes every 
4 hours. The motor is slow speed and 
declared to be noiseless. The mechan- 
ism operates on low pressure and no 
coils, valves or tubing are required. 
The refrigerator cabinet has porcelain 
interior. It is offered in two sizes, No. 
11, with 11.5 sq.ft. of food storage space 
and No. 14, with 14.4 sq.ft. of space. 

It is understood that for the present, 
distribution of this new refrigerator will 
be limited to the New England territory. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1929. 
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Ice-O-Matic Junior 
Refrigerator 


In the new “Junior Ice-O-Matic” re- 
frigerator offered by the Williams Oil- 
O-Matic Heating Corporation, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., an oscillating pump is em- 
ployed. The piston is driven directly 
from the motor shaft. Cooling is by 
natural draft past a coil condenser. The 
motor is of the condenser type which 
has no brushes, only the armature 
moves. The entire compressor mechan- 
ism is submerged in oil to assure posi- 
tive lubrication. 

All mechanical parts, including the 
motor, are enclosed in a hermetically 
sealed housing. The entire assembly is 
protected by an attractive perforated 
metal casing. Mounting may be on top 
of the cabinet, in lower part of the 
cabinet or in the basement. 

The new ‘Junior’ models are offered 
with cabinet of 4.5 cu. ft. capacity. Ice 
equivalent capacity is approximately 75 
lb. In all-porcelain cabinet, the in- 
tended retail price is $235, f.0.b. Bloom- 
ington; with lacquer exterior, porcelain 
interior, self-contained unit, the price is 
$175, f.o.b. factory.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, July, 1929. 


























Mayestic Air Heater 


Features of the new 1000-watt air 
heater developed by the Majestic Elec- 
tric Appliance Company, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and Kansas City, are de- 
scribed by the manufacturer as follows: 
The heating element and reflector are in 
the proper focal relation to each other, 
so that the reflected heat energy is 
uniform in intensity throughout its en- 
tire area; the element assembly of 
patented two-piece construction reduces 
heat conduction to a minimum to insure 
a cooler heater back and ‘socket; and a 
smaller element surface reduces convec- 
tion currents approximately 334 per 
cent, proportionately increasing useful 
radiation. Because of the increased re- 
sistant factor, the heater, it is declared, 
will operate indefinitely at a higher 
temperature, the result being delivery of 
approximately 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
more warmth.—HElectrical Merchandis- 
ing, July, 1929. 





























Apex and Rotarex 
Ironers 


In its ‘“Rotarex” line the Apex Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio, is offering a 
folding ironer, No. H8. This ironer can 
be folded up and rolled into any corner 
or closet when the ironing is finished 
for it folds upright, requiring a mini- 
mum of space for its storage. It is 
similar in design to the “Apex” fold- 
ing ironer formerly marketed by the 
company, but which is now superseded 
by the cabinet ironer, of the “Apex” 
quality line. ; 

hen not in use the cabinet ironer 
may be used as a table. It is finished 
in white enamel, 
green trimmed. 
The folding ‘Ro- 
tarex” ironer has 
dark green base 
and light cream 
top. Its intended 
retail price is 
$119. The ‘‘Apex” 
all-electric cabi- 
net ironer retails 
for $160. 

In addition to 
these two ironers, 
the company has 
a large’ ironer, 
with 46-in. roll, 
for heavy duty 
use in large 
homes, commer- 
cial institutions 
and small com- 
mercial laundries. 
This ironer, with 
gas-heated shoe, 
is $170; in all- R 
electric type, $215.—EHlectrical Mer- 
chandizing, July, 1929. 


Fay Health Motor 


Three speeds or strokes are provided 
by the electric health motor or exerciser 
brought out by the Fay Health Motor 
Company, 168 Brighton Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. The motor is a Westinghouse, 
a-hp., 1140 r.p.m. It has cover of heavy 
steel, with green baked enamel finish 
although in lots of 50 or more any de- 
sired color may be had. Metal parts, 
hubs and strips, are finished in polished 
brass. Can be retailed for less than $40. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 1929. 
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New Hotpoint 
Low-Priced Appliances 


Six new low-priced numbers have 
been added to the line of low-priced 
“Hotpoint” appliances, developed, the 
company announces, “for the millions 
who want quality and economy.” 

These new appliances include the 
“Riviera” toaster, listing at $3.95, the 
“Reliable” heating pad, $5.95, the “Villa 
Hedlite’ heater, $4.95, the ‘‘Plymouth” 
percolator at a new price of $8.45, the 
Model R iron at $3.95 and the toggle- 
switch waffle iron at $9.45. 

The toaster is finished in polished 
nickel. It has open coil heating unit, 
cool metal handles and is rated at 625 
watts. The heating pad is 11 in. x 14 
in. and contains the standard thermo- 
stat control and 3-heat switch. Soft 
eiderdown cover. The heater has a 
copper-plated steel reflector and has 
exterior finish of Aristook gray. Rating, 
600 watts.—Hlectrical Merchandising, 
July, 1929. 


* * * 





Universal Corn Popper 


In the new “Universal” electric corn 
popper brought out by Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn., the corn 
is stirred by occasionally turning the 
large knob on top of cover. The popper 
compartment is separate from the heat- 
ing receptacle for convenient emptying. 

The popper has highly polished alu- 
minum body with nickel-plated legs and 
handle brackets and ebonized handles 
and knob. The diameter of the popper 
compartment is 7% in. and its depth, 
3 in. The popper, No. E933, is rated at 
625 watts. Its intended retail price 
ee Merchandising, July, 


* * * 


Eveready Flashlights 
in Color 


Taking cognizance of the fact that 
practically every man and woman has a 
color preference and often desires ac- 
cessories to meet it, the National Car- 
bon Company, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, has brought out a new 
“Eveready” line of flashlights to har- 
monize with many color schemes, from 
those of a handbag to an automobile in- 
— Merchandising, July, 
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Proctor Automatic Iron New Sales Helps Offered 
Right at the finger tips, on the 
“Proctor” automatic iron of the Proctor by Manufacturers 
& Schwartz BElectric Company, 6612 


Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, is a 
little dial indicator which, when turned 
to “Silk,” “Cotton,” ‘““Wool”’ or “Linen” 
marked on the face of the dial plate, 
gives proper ironing temperature for the 
fabric being ironed. The iron has heel 
rest. 

This new “Proctor” iron, with but few 
minor changes, pioneered in the auto- 
matic adjustable iron field as the 
“Liberty” iron of the Liberty Gauge & 
Instrument Company, which company 
Proctor & Schwartz have now taken 
over. Other new products in the 
“Proctor” line will be announced at a 
later date.—Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1929. 

















Wise-McClung 
Exerciser 


Many improvements and refinements 
over the previous model of exerciser of 
the Wise-McClung Corporation, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, are contained in the 
new Model “B” machine now being mar- 
keted by that company. 

The new machine has a springboard 
base, eliminating the necessity of 
fastening to the floor and preventing 
pounding action encountered in rigid 
machines. It has a seven-degree action, 
with stroke adjustable from § in. to 2 
in., 580 vibrations a minute. 

Two applicators are furnished, one 
4 in. wide by 72 in. long with hand 
grips and the other 24 in. wide by 72 in. 
long. The motor is a 3-hp., 110-volt, 
60-cycle Westinghouse motor, with 
speed of 1700 r.p.m. D. C. motors at 
slight additional cost. 

The finish is standard polished alu- 
minum, nickel and Seafoam green lac- 
quer. The space required for the ex- 
erciser is 41 in. x 17 in. The intended 
list price of floor model with spring- 
board base, $110, table model, $97.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1929. 





The Hoover Company, North Can- 
ton, Ohio, is offering central station 
home service women lecture material 
on the research work done by the 
Hoover Laboratory on the cleaning 
and care of rugs. This material has 
been arranged in lecture form and is 
accompanied by a set of three dozen 
bromide enlargements on the meth- 
ods of conducting the various tests 
and the results achieved. A_ col- 
lapsible iron stand upon which the 
illustrations and charts could be 
mounted and a cloth carrying case 
are also included. The 29-page 
manuscript covers the lecture on 
“Home Management and Hygiene in 


the Care of Rugs and Control of 
Dict” 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is fur- 
nishing its dealers an automobile 
door hanger in the form of a small 
paper reproduction of the “Premier 
Spic-Span.” The dealer’s name, ad- 
dress and telephone number appear 
on the back of the hanger, which is 
approximately two-thirds the size of 
the “Spic-Span.” 

“Decorating with Color-Light” is 
an instructive little 47-page booklet 
profusely illustrated in color, contain- 
ing 54 plans for parties and party 
decoration, employing, of course, 
“Noma” lights. The booklet is is- 
sued by the Noma Electric Corpora- 
tion, 340 Hudson Street, New York. 


The Gainaday Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has a new window 
display for its washing machine. 
Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to illustrate the display in 
this issue. The display consists of 
four cards and a life-size cut-out of 
a salesgirl. 


“A Plan to Sell Electrical Adver- 
tising” has recently been released by 
the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. This Plan book has been 
developed by the Society for use by 
central stations and its purpose is, 
first, to indicate to the power com- 
pany the value of electrical advertis- 
ing and, second, to furnish them the 
technique for developing this valu- 
able load. 


The General Electric Company, 
Electric Refrigeration Department, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has worked up an 
elaborate prospect plan for obtaining 
live leads from present G-E refriger- 
ator users. An electric clock, a 
Telechron, in design a miniature G-E 
refrigerator, is offered any user sub- 
mitting the name of a prospect to 
whom a refrigerator can be sold. 

The Apex Electrical Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, dur- 
ing June, July and August, is run- 
ning an Apex Rotarex Treasure 
Chest Contest to stimulate retail sales 
of its appliances all over the United 
States and Canada. Consumer tie-up 
is through the offer of a Hammond 
electric clock to users of Apex appli- 
ances for the names of friends and 
relatives which may result in sale. 
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Fifty Degrees (Continued from page 75) 


to eat. Some household economists declare there is a 
greater waste of food in winter months through freezing 
than in summer through heat. 

In no part of the country is there any considerable 
period when outside temperatures are within safe refrig- 
erating range—that is, between 32 degrees, the freezing 
point, and 50 degrees, the point at which bacteria begin 
to multiply. A study of the reports of the United States 
Weather Bureau has shown that on the average there 
are only 19 days throughout the United States when 
the temperature throughout the 24 hours is never below 
32 degrees nor above 50 degrees. 

The National Idea Contest was instituted as a means 
of arousing widespread interest in food preservation, and 
of encouraging study of its principles. It carries 835 
prizes totaling $25,000. The first prize is a model home, 
to be built in any city in the United States designated by 
the winner, with an alternative of $10,000 in gold. The 
second prize is a Cadillac automobile, with an alternative 
of $3,500 in gold. The list of other prizes follows: 


833 CasH AWARDS 
Third Prize .... $2,000 Seventh Prize ... $350 


Fourth Prize... 1,000 Eighth Prize ..... 300 
Fifth Prize .... 500 Ninth Prize ..... 250 
Sixth Prize ..... 400 ‘Tenth Prize ..... 200 


Twenty-five Prizes 
Nos. 11 to 35 inclusive 


Eight Hundred Prizes 
Nos. 36 to 835 inclusive $5 each 


In the event of a tie for any prize, each tying con- 
testant will receive the full amount of that prize. 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


NDER the direction of the National Council, the 
program will be carried out by two committees, ex- 
ecutive and publicity, and by twenty regional directors. 
The executive committee is responsible for the financ- 
ing of the program and for definition of policies to be 
followed. Its members are: 


Marshall E. Sampsell, Chicago, chairman of the Commercial 
Section, N.E.L.A. and president of the Central Illinois Public 
Service Company, Chairman. 

C. E. Greenwood, New York, commercial director, N.E.L.A., 
Vice-chairman. 

P. S. Young, Newark, N. J., Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany. 

J. E. Davidson, Omaha, president, Nebraska Power Company. 

E. G. Biechler, Dayton, president, Frigidaire Corporation. 

George W. Mason, Detroit, president, Kelvinator Corporation. 

Paul S. Clapp, New York, managing director, N.E.L.A. 

C. L. Dunn, Cleveland, chairman, Refrigeration Committee, 
N.E.L.A., commercial manager, Ohio Public Service Company. 

P. B. Zimmerman, Cleveland, general sales manager, Electric 
Refrigeration Department, General Electric Company. 

E. S. Vail, Fond du Lac, Wis., president, National Refrigerator 
Manufacturers Association. 

J. S. Tritle, Mansfield, Ohio, general manager, Merchandising 
Department, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


The publicity committee is responsible for the expendi- 
ture of the budget along the lines laid down by the execu- 
tive committee, and for carry out the details of the 
Program. Its members are: 


George F. Oxley, New York, director, Department of Public 
Information, N.E.L.A., chairman. ae 

Earl L. Doty, Dayton, advertising manager, Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion. 
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Walter J. Daily, Cleveland, manager sales promotion division, 

Electric Refrigeration Department, General Electric Company. 
Earl Lines, Detroit, advertising manager, Kelvinator Corporation. 
Fred Millis, Indianapolis, president, Millis Advertising Company. 


The plan for national activity includes, first, full color, 
single and double page advertisements in the September 
issues of national magazines, which in most cases will be 
distributed the last week in August. Articles by authori- 
ties whose names will carry weight with the American 
public on the benefits which the habit of proper food 
preservation will induce in the health of the nation 
have been arranged for national publications. Full edi- 
torial support of this program has been promised by a 
number of these publications, among them some of the 
principal women’s magazines. 

A speakers’ bureau is another activity of the National 
Council. Arrangements have been made with health 
authorities, women who are widely known for their 
interest in developing better health habits among women 
and children, leading publicists, and representatives of 
all the interests concerned in this program to deliver ad- 
dresses on the value of food preservation, and meetings 
will be arranged for them by the speakers’ bureau. 

Another division of the Council is preparing material, 
such as newspaper advertisements, newspaper. publicity 
articles, window displays and truck cards for distribution 
to the local councils. 

The United States has been divided into twenty re- 
gions according to geographical limitations and natural 
trade channels. Over each of these in charge of organi- 
zation of local councils in each region is a director, who 
will be assisted in organizing and helping local councils 
prepare for full cooperation in the program by six or 
more traveling field specialists. 

The list of regional directors follows: 


District 1: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont; Roy Holden, 
Cumberland County Power and Light Company, Portland, Maine. 
District 3: New York State; M. E. Skinner, New York Power 
& Light Company, Albany, N. Y. 
District 4: Metropolitan New York; C. L. Harold, Brooklyn 
Edison Company, Brooklyn, New York. 
District 5: New Jersey and Delaware; F. D. Pembleton, Public 
Service Company of New Jersey, Newark, N. J. 
District 6: Pennsylvania; George Whitwell, Duquesne Light 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District 8: Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia; C. L. Dunn, Ohio 
Public Service Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
District 9: Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin; E. L. Hinch- 
cliff, Middle West Utilities Company, Chicago, III. 
District 10: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida; 
C. A. Collier, Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
District 11: Alabama and Tennessee; A. B. Collins, Alabama 
Power Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
District 12: Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mississippi; R. I. Brown, 
Arkansas Power & Light Company, Little Rock, Ark. 
District 13: Louisiana and Texas; P. E. McChesney, Gulf 
States Utilities, Beaumont, Tex. 
District 14: Iowa; Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska; C. A. Nash, 
United Light & Power Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
District 15: Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota; H. E. 
Young, Northern States Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
District 16: Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming; G. B. Buck, 
Public Service Company, Denver, Col. 
District 18: Washington and Oregon; A. C. McMicken, Port- 
land Railway and Light Company, Portland, Ore. 
District 19: Northern California and Nevada; R. T. Stephens, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
District 20: Southern California and Arizona; H. G. Kenyon, 
Southern California Edison Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Directors for Districts Two, Seven and Seventeen had not 
been announced when this was written. 
/ - 
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Westinghouse Agent Jobbers 
Hold Annual Meeting 





Karr Parker Elected President 


Hor Sprincs, Va. — The 
seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Westinghouse Agent Jobbers As- 
sociation was held on June 10 to 
June 15 inclusive at The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 

Reports of a number of com- 
mittees, an address by Dr. H. P. 
Baker, manager of the Trade As- 
sociation Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
America, the election of officers 
and members to serve on _ the 
Executive Committee during the 
ensuing year, and a farewell party 
for J. S. Tritle, formerly General 
Manager of the Merchandising 
Department of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, who was recently elected 
vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing of the Westinghouse 
Company, were features of the 
meeting. 

Karr Parker, Treasurer and En- 
gineering Manager of McCarthy 
Brothers and Ford of Buffalo, 
New York, was elected president 
and E. D. Kilburn, vice-president 
and general sales manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, was elected 
vice-president. H. Gansman, 
vice-president of the H. C. Rob- 
erts Electric Supply Company of 
Philadelphia, was elected secre- 
tary and H. T. Pritchard of the 
Merchandising Department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company,. Mansfield, 
Ohio, was elected assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer. The following 
were elected members of the 
Executive Committee: A. E. Al- 
len, vice-president, Westinghouse 
Lamp Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Samuel Adams Chase, special rep- 
resentative, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio; W. I. Bickford, president, 
Iron City Electric Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; B. E. Finucano, gen- 
eral manager, Rochester Electric 
Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y.; W. 
W. French, vice-president & gen- 
eral manager, Moore Handley 
Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; 
M. C. Morrow, sales manager, 
Merchandising Department, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio; T. J. Pace, direc- 
tor of sales, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
J. C. Schmidtbauer, president, 
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Electrical Wholesalers 
Convene at Hot Springs 





Camp Co-operation [IX 
Plans Laid 


Committees Appointed 








New York, N. Y.— There is 
every indication that the electrical 
leagues throughout the United 
States and Canada will be fully 
represented at Camp Co-operation 
IX, to be held at Association 
Island, August 2-6 inclusive. 

The committees handling the va- 
rious details of the conference have 
been appointed and will function 
under the following chairmen: R. 
Bourke Corcoran, General Ses- 
sions; Samuel Adams Chase, Re- 
ception Committee; J. J. Caddigan, 
Entertainment Committee; G. W. 
Weston, Sports Committee; J. S. 
Bartlett, Exhibits Committee; Earl 
Whitehorne, Resolutions Committee. 

In preparing the business pro- 
gram, the secretary-managers of all 
leagues were asked for their sug- 
gestions and a very practical pro- 
gram has been developed. The 
items in the program are divided 
into four main groupings of league 
activities — Wiring, Lighting, Ap- 
pliance and Industrial Applications, 
in addition to which there will be 
several subjects of general interest. 

The flag raising exercises will 
take place on Friday afternoon, 
August 2 and the first business 
session will be held the same even- 
ing. 

Some of the interesting subjects 
scheduled for discussion include the 
following: “Territorial Leagues— 
A Practical Plan to Handle the 
Small Town League”; “Does the 
Contractor Make Money on Red 
Seal Wiring?”’; “Light’s Golden 
Jubilee”; “What Are We Going to 
Do About the Refixturing Mar- 
ket?”; “Building and Maintaining 
Satisfactory Relations with the 
Architect” and “Has the League 
a Cash Value?” 





Julius Andrae & Sons Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., C. E. Stephens, 
North Eastern Manager, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., New 
York, N. Y.; N. G. Symonds, 
Northwestern Manager, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill., and Walter William- 
son, vice-president and_ general 
manager, Alpha Electric Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 





Henry Gets Another 
Souvenir 

















Henry Ford visited the Edison 
Lighting Institute of the Edison 
Lamp Works at Harrison, N. J., 
recently in order that he might per- 
sonally take back to Dearborn the 
original galvanometer used by Edi- 
son in early lamp experiments. The 
galvanometer consists of two coils 
enclosed in a glass case, between 
which is suspended a magnetic 
needle which indicates by its motion 
the direction and size of electric 
current passing through the coils. 
E. R. Scales is shown presenting 
the instrument to Mr. Ford. 


F. A. Merrick, President 
of Westinghouse 





E. M. Herr Resigns 





East PittspurcH, Pa. — F. A. 
Merrick, an executive well-known 
within the industry, was elected 
President of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany by the Board of Directors of 
the Company, meeting recently. 

In announcing the election of 
Mr. Merrick to the Presidency of 
the Company, A. W. Robertson, 
chairman, also stated that the Board 
of Directors, while accepting the 
resignation of E. M. Herr, Presi- 
dent since 1911, had elected Mr. 
Herr vice-chairman. Mr. Merrick 
advances into the position of Presi- 
dent from the position of Vice- 
President and General Manager of 
the Westinghouse company. 








Independent Jobber Takes 


Lead in Association Affairs 





Confidence in the future of the 
electrical jobber and satisfaction 
with the high level of prosperity 
which the electrical distributors 
are this year generally enjoying 
were manifest on every side dur- 
ing the convention of the Na- 
tional Electrical Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation, held at Hot Springs, 
Va., May 27 to 31. Once again, 
it was remarked, the independent 
jobber is apparently in the as- 
cendancy in association affairs as 
well as in volume of total elec- 
trical business done throughout 
the country. 

In his opening address Chair- 
man G. E. Cullinan referred op- 
timistically to the increase noted 
n general business but spoke also 
of factors which may affect the 
electrical trade situation. unless 
watched carefully. Manufac- 
turers sometimes overestimate 
the available business and must 
recognize that they are dealing 
with new economics in their 
competition for the customer’s 
dollar. Mr. Cullinan urged job- 
bers to study carefully their costs 
of doing business, especially in 
cities where competition is keen. 

Intense interest was shown by 
the jobbers in an analysis of a 
typical electrical wholesale busi- 
ness presented by J. W. Millard, 
specialist of the Department of 
Commerce. This complete re- 
port will not be available for sev- 
eral weeks, but in his advance 
discussion Mr. Millard revealed 
that 50 per cent of this par- 
ticular jobber’s orders were for 
less than $10 each and that his 
volume was made up 37 per 
cent from contractor-dealers, 26 
per cent from contractors, 18 per 
cent from industrials and 19 per 
cent of miscellaneous pick-up 
business. 

“Radio Today and Tomorrow” 
was interestingly discussed by 
Dr. A. N. Goldsmith, vice- 
president Radio Corporation of 
America. Within ten years, Dr. 
Goldsmith predicted, we _ shall 
have talking television apparatus 
in the homes of America, supple- 
mented by film “talkies,” film 
phonographs and recording sound 
and vision receivers—all parts of 
or grouped around a vast electri- 
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cal amusement industry supple- 
menting or supplanting present 
theaters and picture houses. 

Frank A. Ketcham, president 
Graybar Electric Company, spoke 
on “Compensations,” and George 
C. Osborne, general sales man- 
ager Edison Lamp Works, told 
of the plans for “Light’s Golden 
Jubilee” this fall. 

At Friday’s executive session 
E. M. Keatley reported on the 
recent national wholesale confer- 
ence at Washington. There was 
also discussion of a proposal by 
Martin Wolfe, Chicago, to divide 
the operations of each of the 
twelve commodity committees of 
the association into three func- 
tional departments: (1) trade re- 
lations, (2) market survey, and 
(3) better selling, with a vice- 
chairman heading each division. 
A steering committee was _ in- 
structed to apply this plan of 
functional division first to one or 
two of the commodity commit- 
tees in order to observe the 
operation of the plan before in- 
stituting it generally among all 
the committees. The need of an 
additional commodity committee 
to study motor-driven industrial 
devices was also stressed, since 
these devices are an increasing 
factor in the electrical whole- 
salers’ business. 

George E. Cullinan of the 
Graybar Electric Company was 
re-elected chairman of the gen- 
eral executive committee, and 
E. M. Keatley, Virginian Electri- 
cal Company, Charleston, W. Va., 
was_ re-elected vice-president. 
C. J. Litscher, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was elected chairman of 
the Central Division and E. M. 
Keatley, chairman of the Atlantic 
Division. The fall meeting of the 
association will be held at Cleve- 
land in November. 





Drew Heads Sepco Sales 





Fourteen Years in Heating Device 
ield 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa —Allan_ C. 
Drew, recently associated in an 
executive capacity with the Mea- 
dows Manufacturing Company 
and the American Devices Cor- 
poration, has been created vice- 
president and sales manager for the 
electric water heater division of the 
Automatic Electric Heater Com- 
pany. 





Georgia Power Does It Again! 


ATLANTA, Ga. — With two 
weeks at the time of this writing 
still ahead of them, the Georgia 
Power Company have once more 
put across their annual refrigera- 
tion campaign with a bang. Their 
quota for the two month’s selling. 
$750,000, was a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in advance of the job 
they set themselves the year be- 
fore, but with two weeks to go 
they have disposed of electric re- 
frigerators (General Electric) to 
the amount of $771,869. 

If all districts attain the quota 
set that it will only be necessary 
to sell $150,000 in addition to reach 
the million-dollar mark. 
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Kelvinator Publicity Stunt 








President G. W. Mason (center) of 
the Kelvinator Corporation, deliver- 
ing letters taken from refrigerator 
to Bertram Whitman, acting Mayor 
of Atlantic City (left), and to P. S. 
Arkwright, president of the N.E.L.A. 
at right. 





: AtLantic City, N. J.—An inter- 
esting publicity stunt at the recent 
N.E.L.A. Convention at Atlantic 
City took place when a Kelvinator 
refrigerator was dropped from an 
airplane flying at 2,000 feet. 

The cabinet was transported from 

Detroit by a Stinson-Detroit air- 

a plane piloted by its well-known 
manufacturer, “Eddie” Stinson. 

The cabinet, brought to the beach 

and opened, contained letters from 

Mayor John C. Lodge of Detroit 

to the Mayor of Atlantic City and 

P. S. Arkwright, president of the 

N.E.L.A. The letters were for- 

mally presented by George 

Mason, president of the Kelvinator 

Corporation. 


Kelvinator dropped 
from an_ airplane 
2,000 feet in the air. 
The big parachute 
brought cabinet 


safely to the ocean 
waves where it was 


picked up. 





The Millionth Frigidaire 























J. L. Pratt, vice-president of General Motors (right) congratulates 
E. G. Biechler, president and general manager of Frigidaire Corpora- 


tion upon building of the millionth Frigidaire. This unit was turned 
out at Dayton, Ohio, on May 16. Later it was shipped by airplane 
to Atlantic City, where it was a featured exhibit at the N.E.L.A. 
convention. 
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‘Tom Casey Leaves 


Triplex 





Resigns as President of Washing 
Machine Organization 


Cuicaco, ILr.—Tom J. Casey, 
for many years’. Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Sales Manager 
of the Hurley Machine Company, 
has resigned his position as Presi- 
dent of the Triplex Washing Ma- 
chine Corporation and has entire- 
ly severed his connection with that 
firm. 

Mr. Casey declared that he had 
no definite plans for the immediate 
future. 


J. C. Burton Joins 
Kelvinator Sales 








Fourteen Years With Detroit 
Edison 

Detroit, Micu.—J. C. Burton, 
formerly merchandise manager of 
the Detroit Edison Company, has 
been engaged by the Kelvinator 
Sales Corporation as district man- 
ager over the Philadelphia terri- 
tory. Campbell Wood, whom 
Burton succeeds, was recently made 
manager of the Utilities Division 
of Kelvinator Sales Corporation, 
according to an announcement by 
H. W. Burritt, vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


Hahn Named Sales 
Manager of Premier 


Company 





CLEVELAND, O.—Announcement 
is made of the appointment of 
Harry C. Hahn as sales manager 
of The Premier Vacuum Cleaner 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
tributing and service subsidiary _of 
the Electric. Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of Premier 
Electric Vacuum Cleaners. 





Westinghouse Elects 
Vice-President 





J. S. Tritle Accorded New Honor 





At a directors’ meeting in New 
York City on May 27, J. S. Tritle, 
in charge of manufacturing opera- 
tions of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, was 
made a vice-president. A native 
of Nevada and a Yale graduate, 
Tritle has been an outstanding fig- 
ure in the electrical industry since 
1893. After managing the Kansas 
City and St. Louis district sales 
offices for a number of years, in 
1922 he was made manager of 
the merchandising department, 
supervising the sales of that depart- 
ment’s products, including, pri- 
marily, household electrical appli- 
ances. In 1925 he assumed full 
charge ‘of the engineering and 
manufacturing as well as_ sales 
work of the merchandising divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Mans- 
field, Ohio. 
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THE Firinc Line News 





Dinner Opens 
Westinghouse Lighting 


Institute 





Noted Electrical Men Attend 





Visitors to the number of nearly 
three hundred attended, by invita- 
tion, the official opening of the 
Westinghouse Lighting Institute, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
on the evening of Thursday, May 
30. They included many leaders 
in the light and power industry on 
their way to the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the National Electric 
Light Association. Prior to the 
official opening the party were 
guests of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company at a banquet held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. The story of the 
institute itself, which occupies the 
entire seventh floor of the building 
and is designed as a complete lab- 
oratory in applied lighting. 

While the dinner primarily 
marked the completion of the in- 
stitute, it served also as an occa- 
sion for the visitors to greet A. W. 
Robertson, who was recently elected 
chairman of the Westinghouse 
board of directors. 

Walter Cary, president of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, pre- 
sided as toastmaster, and a few 
very brief speeches were made. 
After presenting the institute to the 
electrical industry Mr. Cary called 
on Mr. Robertson, who greeted the 
company’s visitors and expressed 
the hope that this great effort 
would fill a need by bringing still 
greater appreciation of the use and 
possibilities of artificial light. P. S 
Arkwright, president of the N.E.L.A. 
and H. P. Liversidge, president of 
the Association of Edison Illumi- 
nating Companies, responded, ex- 
pressing the industry’s appreciation. 





To Collect Refrigeration 
Statistics and Sales Figures 





Department of Commerce Electrical Division to Make Survey 





El Paso Electric 
Wins Coffin Award 


Most Distinguished Contribution 
to Industry 








Atiantic City, N. J.—The E! 
Paso Electric Company, El Paso, 
Texas, was awarded the Charles A. 
Coffin gold medal here tonight at 
the fifty-second convention of the 
National Electric Light Association 
for having made during the past 
year the most distinguished contri- 
bution to the development of the 
electric light and power industry 
for the convenience of the public 
and the benefit of the industry. In 
addition to the coveted honor and 
the gold medal, the El Paso Electric 
Company receives a cash prize of 
one thousand dollars for the com- 
pany employee benefit fund. 

F. J. Gannon, manager of the El 
Paso Electric Company, received 
the award on behalf of his com- 
pany. The Committee on Awards 
consisted of President P. S. Ark- 
wright, R. H. Ballard, president of 
the Southern California Edison 
Company, and Dr. Samuel W. Strat- 
ton, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. At the 
final session of the committee W. A. 
Jones, vice-president of Cities Serv- 
ice Company, and vice-president of 
the association, acted for President 
Arkwright, and W. W. Freeman, 
president of the Columbia Gas and 
Electric Corporation and_ vice- 
chairman of the Public Policy 
Committee, acted for Mr. Ballard. 








The Electrical Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has undertaken, at 
the request and with the co- 
operation of Refrigeration Divi- 
sion of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association, to 
collect dealers’ and distributors’ 
stocks each quarter, and sales the 
previous quarter, covering do- 
mestic electric refrigerators, the 
Department of Commerce an- 
nounced today. 

A comprehensive list of dealers 
in electrical refrigeration in the 
United States is being prepared. 
It is planned to compile the data 
quarterly, with a cumulative 
record of the year’s sales. The 
Association anticipates that this 
compliation of data will greatly 
aid in its market and territorial 
analyses, since the dealers’ ques- 
tionnajres will show stocks and 
sales by population groups in 
towns and cities and each state, 
and also probably by county 
groups, to permit distribution 
territories to be studied. 

This survey parallels the one 
now conducted by the Electrical 
Equipment Division for the 
Radio Industry and will probably 
start January 1, 1930, covering 
1928 sales, but it may be possible 
to commence October 1, 1929. 

The questionnaire to manufac- 
turers will contain headings cov- 
ering, among others, complete 
data on units made by each com- 
pany, listed in their respective 
sizes by ratings of cubic content, 
dairy coolers, ice cream cabinets 
and water coolers. 





Hoover Company 


Make Changes 


F. M. Rhed Made Director Sales 
Education 








NortH Canton, O. — The 
Hoover Company of North Can- 
ton, Ohio, maker of Hoover Elec- 
tric Cleaners, announces important 
changes in its Sales organization. 
F. M. Rhed will leave the post of 
Branch Manager at Kansas City, 
Mo., the territory comprising the 
states of Missouri, western Lowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and 
Wyoming, to take up the work of 
Director of Sales Education and 
Personnel. Lloyd Doolittle, Dallas, 
Texas, leaves the post of Branch 
Manager for Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico to 
take over the vacancy created at 
Kansas City. Harry T. Smith, 
District Manager at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is promoted to Branch 
Manager at Dallas. H. R. Kelly 
leaves Spokane, Washington, to 
succeed Mr. Smith in charge of 
the Seattle territory and R. A. 
Page, supervisor at Spokane, is 
advanced to the District Manager- 
ship at that point. 





Moe Bros. Out of Lighting Concern 


MitwavkeEE, Wis.—Messrs. H. 
and O. E. Moe are no longer con- 
nected with the Moe-Bridges Com- 
pany, manufacturers of lighting 
equipment, according to an an- 
nouncement by Charles A. Bridges, 
President. 

The present officers of the com- 
pany are C. A. Bridges, President; 
J. T. Bridges, Vice-President ; 
F. L. Conrad, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, and C. A. Fix, Assistant 
Secretary. 








Westinghouse Lighting Institute Banquet 


Leaders of the electrical industry, including officials of the 
National Electric Light Association, public utilities and electrical 
manufacturers, attended the formal opening of the Westinghouse 
Lighting Institute on the seventh floor of the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, on the evening of May 30. ‘ 

A dinner at the Roosevelt Hotel preceded the opening of the 





Institute where application of modern and efficient lighting to 
all phases of industrial, commercial and home life are demon- 
The hosts for the occasion were A. W. Robertson and 
E. M. Herr, chairman of the board and president, respectively, of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, and Walter 
Cary, president of the Westinghouse Lamp Company. 


strated. 
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THE Firtnc LIne NEws 





New Jobs 


C. M. Bunell has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of 
the Armstrong Manufacturing 
Co., Huntington, West Virginia, 
and will shortly open a general 
sales office for the company in 
New York at 422 Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Bunell was for many years 
associated with the General Elec- 
tric Company in its incandescent 
lamp division, and in recent 
years has been general sales 
manager of the Pyrene Company. 


The Metal Ware Corporation 
of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of electrical appliances 
and toys has appointed D. Geo. 
Clark, Windsor Crescent, Lon- 
don, Ontario, as special repre- 
sentative in Canada. 

Mr. Clark is well known and 
popular with the electrical trade 
in Canada and was formerly gen- 
eral sales manager of McClary 
Mfg. Co. of London, Ontario. 


The Burgess Battery Com- 
pany, makers of Dry Batteries 
and Flashlights has appointed 
Glen A. Gunderson advertising 
manager. The General Sales 
offices are in Chicago. Mr. 
Gunderson was formerly with 
Hotpoint, American Flyer Mfg. 
Co. and Electrical Trade Publish- 
ing Co. 


The appointment of Frederick 
Haase as Divisional Sales Man- 
ager has been announced by A. 
Edwin Fein, President of Spark- 
lets, Inc., New York City. Until 
recently Mr. Haase was asso- 
ciated with the Frank E. Wol- 
cott Mfg. Co., Hartford, in the 
capacity of, Vice-President in 
charge of sales—prior to which 
he had been conducting his own 
business as sales and merchan- 
dising counselor. 


Thomas H. Close has just been 
made General Sales Manager for 
the Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, manufac- 
turers of the Electramuse—the 
coin-operated continuous-playing 
phonograph. 


C. J. Abbott was appointed 
Works Manager at the Bridge- 
port, Connecticut Plant of 
Holmes Products, Inc. 

Mr. Abbott comes to the elec- 
tric refrigeration industry from 
the Automotive field, the Pontiac 
plant of the Oakland Motor Car 
Company being built under Mr. 
Abbott’s supervision as Assistant 
Plant Manager. 


Announcement has just been 
made by Mr. Colin B. Kennedy, 
President of the Colin B. Ken- 
nedy Corporation, South Bend, 
Indiana, that William B. Nevin 
who was Sales and Advertising 
Manager for the company in the 
early days of 1921-22 has again 


been appointed General Sales 
Manager. 


Alfred P. Sirois, formerly Ac- 
count Executive with A. A. Gray 
& Company, Advertising Agency 
of Chicago, has just been made 
Advertising Manager of the same 
company. 


Bannister Joins 


N.E.M.A. Staff 


Formerly with Kelvinator and 
Syracuse Organizations 








New York, N. Y.—Leland P. 
Bannister, formerly Atlanta sales 
manager and district manager in 
Ohio for the Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion, has joined the staff of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. His duties will in- 
clude matters relating to the mer- 
chandising activities of the new 
Refrigeration Division. 

















Mr. Bannister has had extensive 
merchandising experience in the 
electrical appliance field, including 
organization work, training of 
salesmen and direction of refrig- 
eration educational classes. After 
leaving the Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion in 1927, he joined the Syra- 
cuse Washing Machine Corporation 
as district manager at Chicago. 





With his resignation as Sales 
Manager of the Sunset Electric 
Company of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, Mr. E. W. Kennard left to 
enter the services of the Colin 
B. Kennedy Corporation in the 
capacity of Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion Manager. 


Harry A. Beach, Vice-President 
in charge of sales of the Charles 
Freshman Co., Inc., C. A. Earl 
Radio Division, announced that 
J. C. Cushman had been appointed 
South Eastern District Sales Man- 
ager for the C. A. Earl Radio 
Division. 

J. V. Calhoun has been ap- 
pointed eastern sales and engineer- 
ing representative of the Edwin 
L. Wiegand Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., manufacturers of electrical 
heating units, Mr. Calhoun will 
have charge of the territory of 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey 
and all the towns in and around 
Philadelphia. He is located at 800 
Commercial Trust Building, Phila- 
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Essay Contest Winners 
Announced 





William Fisher Takes First Prize 
in Light’s Jubilee Competition 


Cuicaco, Itt. — Prize-winners 
were announced recently in the 
Light’s Golden Jubilee Essay 
Contest offered by the Light’s 
Golden Jubilee Committee of the 
National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. 

William M. Fisher of the Gas 
and Electric Corporation, Los An- 
geles, won the first prize of $150. 
The second prize amounting to $75 
was captured by William T. Gal- 
loway, Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Travis L. 
Bogue of the Public Service Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma, was ac- 
corded honorable mention. 

It was revealed that 162 essays 
were submitted in the contest not- 
withstanding the fact that the 
papers had to be in the hands of 
the judges within a month. 

The judges were Earl White- 
horne of Electrical World; L. D. 
Gaskill, Secretary of the East 
Central Division, N.E.L.A.; and 
Miss Sophie Malicki. Chairman, 
Women’s Committee, N.E.L.A. 
Middle West Utilities Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Gazelle Heads Maytag Coast 
Distribution 


Newton, Ia. — J. A. Gazelle, 
who has been handling the whole- 
sale business of the Maytag West 
Coast Company of Los Angeles, 
is now in charge of the wholesale 
department of the mountain and 
Pacific Coast distributors, includ- 
ing the Maytag Pacific Company 
of Portland, and Maytag Inter- 
mountain Company of Salt Lake 
City as well as the Maytag West 
Coast Company of Los Angeles. 





New Distributors 


The S. T. Johnson Co., manu- 
facturers of oil burning equip- 
ment, announce the appointment 
of The C. Manning Plumbing 
Co. of Richmond, Virginia, the 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Co. of 
Charleston, South Carolina, Din- 
kins & Churchill Plumbing & 
Heating Co. of Yreka, Cali- 


fornia, Merco Oil Heating Co. 
of Trenton, New Jersey, La- 
gasse Bros. of Fall River, 


Mass., and The Hoween Utilities 
Co. of Savannah, Georgia, as 
Johnson representatives in their 
respective territories. 


“The Automatic Radio Manu- 
facturing Co. of Boston, Mass., 
manufacturers of the famous 
Tom Thumb Portable Radio, 
desire to announce the appoint- 
ment of The Friedman-Snyder 
Co., 15 Park Place, New York 
City, as their representatives in 
the Metropolitan area.” 


Harper-Meggee, Inc., Seattle 
distributors of radios and elec- 
tric refrigerators, have extended 
the Northwest territory of the 
firm into the State of Montana, 
and the addition of an advertis- 
ing department at the home 
office. 


A branch office of the firm was 
opened this month at Butte, 
Montana, handling the distribu- 
fion of electric radios and refrig- 
erators. J. W. Marsh, who was 
formerly located at the Seattle 
branch, has been made manager 
of the new Montana territory. 


Announcement is made _ of 
change in the name of Nelson & 
Wells, Co., Inc., Lynn, Mass., 
now to be known as Nelson- 
Russell, Inc. 


This firm was incorporated in 
1923 and is the local distributor 
of Kelvinator electric refrigera- 
tors and Nokol automatic oil 
burners. 





Department Store Factory 























in Ohio. 


ironers and vacuum cleaners, 





delphia, Pa. 


/ 


An excellent example of arousing public demand for electrical 
products through indirect methods was carried out recently by the 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company in the form of an educa- 
cational exhibit at the May Company, the largest department store 


Instead of attempting to make direct sales of electric washers, 
the purpose of the display was to 
demonstrate to housewives the manufacturing -skill required in pro- 
ducing these household labor saving devices, and to show that an 
actual need for them exists in practically every home. 

About fifteen girls from the Apex factories took part in the exhibit, 
reproducing actual working conditions in such tasks as winding stators 
and armatures and assembling ironer elements. 
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